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Rep. Joseph W. Martin: The Republican Strategy 


(See National Week) 








Airpla nes 


make “duds” of cardboard heroes 


Every prophecy about the end of Hitler begins with 
on the fall of Mussolini. Italy's hollow shell may be the doorway to Europe. American planes, poised 00! 
lip of Africa, look like the key to that doorway. One Koppers division has been getting ready for that fateful day for ya 
ws building up the nation’s greatest output of aircraft piston rings, 
mms teaching other companies the delicate art of making aircraft rings, 
we helping a great sewing machine builder become a ring mé 
Koppers American Hammered Piston Rings flew over Tokio with Jimmy Doolittle. 
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For Victory — Buy War Bonds and Stas 


They powered the plane that rescued Eddie Rickenbacker, strapped to the wings; 
they took the pounding in PT boats that carried MacArthur out of Bataan. Other 


Koppers divisions make ingredients for plywood planes and plastics, tars for airport . T >) be Be 4 


THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL IND 


runways, electrode pitch for aluminum, paints for planes and other products. 
—Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Official photograph, U. 8. Army Air Forces 


How New Steel-Tipped Tires 
Stop Planes on Ice 


TEEL CLAWS for the flying birds. 

A new kind of tire that lets war 
planes down smoothly on icy fields 
aid tunways and bites into the ice 
with hundreds of steel edges. Edges 
that slice into the ice like the blade 
ofa hockey player's skate. 

This new B. F. Goodrich tire has 
il the cushioning qualities of regular 
Silvertown Airplane Tires. But em- 
vedded in the rubber of the tread are 
willed steel wires. Coils which stand 


n edge ready to dig in the instant the 
le touches the ice. 


there is ice. And after the war, when ration certificates for truck or passen- 
planes fly only on peaceful missions, ger car tires to your B. F. Goodrich 
their landings, too, will be safer. Silvertown Store or B. F. Goodrich 
And perhaps for your car, similar Dealer. 
tires will be available—winter 
tires to provide protection 
from skidding on ice. 
B. F. Goodrich is con- 
stantly developing new ideas 
in rubber — improving old 
ones. Bringing forth inven- 
tions which speed the war 
effort and promise a better 
world with peace. 
As for long life, this new tire wore In addition to supplying 
ta test machine—and was still in military requirements, 
good shape ! B. F. Goodrich is furnishing 
tires today for all essential 
civilian needs. Take your 


Now landings of war planes can be 
ule, surer in the Arctic and wherever 
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__ The March of the News _ 


Food supplies. Actions were taken to 
smooth out rationing, increase production 
of food. 

Meats: Department of Agriculture sus 
pended indefinitely its order requiring 
slaughterers to set aside certain percent- 
ages of their output for Government pur- 
chase. Also, slaughterers of federally in- 
spected meats were put under inventory 
control, limiting the quantity of certain 
meats they may hold in storage. 

Points: To prevent retailers from lower- 
ing point values of rationed meats with- 
out just cause, OPA ordered butchers to 
lower money prices at least 25 per cent be- 
low ceiling prices for items involved. 

Crops: Food Administrator Chester C. 
Davis announced higher loan and purchase 
rates for growers of dry beans, dry peas, 
peanuts, soybeans and flaxseed; renewed 
promises that incentive payments will be 
made on potatoes and truck crops. 

OPA eliminated the premium of 75 
cents a hundredweight on seed potatoes, to 
check diversion of the potatoes to table 
use. Removed was the rule that retailers 
must sell seed potatoes in quantities of 
not less than 50 pounds. 


Submarine warfare. The Battle of 
the Atlantic swung in favor of the Ger- 
mans last month, submarine sinkings ris- 
ing considerably over the February total, 
declared Secretary Knox. He _ reported 
marked improvement in output of destroy- 
er escorts, but added that the program is 
not yet what he would term “satisfactory.” 


War profits. House Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee approved unanimously a bill de- 
signed to curb excessive profits by com- 
mission agents engaged in procuring war 
contracts. The bill would subject war con- 
tract brokers to renegotiation procedures 
by legally defining them as subcontrac- 
tors. The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee this week considers possible changes 
in the renegotiation law, including a pro- 


of $100,000 as is the custom at present. 


Sugar for canning. Housewives were 
assured they will not be required to sur- 
render extra ration stamps to get sugar 
for canning. After arranging for an ad- 
ditional 200,000 tons of sugar from Cuba, 
OPA authorized the same procedure for 
obtaining canning sugar this year as was 
used last year. Housewives apply to local 
ration boards for as much sugar as they 
need, and the boards review each applica- 
tion on its merits. 


Government pay raise. President 
Roosevelt signed a bill granting pay in- 
creases of $300 annually to all regular 
postal employes, from third-class postmas- 
ters to charwomen. Temporary and part- 
time employes were given increases of 15 
per cent. The pay raises, the first to be 
given postal employes since 1928, take ef- 
fect May 1. Meanwhile, the Senate passed 
and sent to conference a $22,915,400 over- 
time pay bill for Civil Service employes. 


Tire inspection. After April 15, tire- 
inspection records must be kept in auto- 
mobiles while in operation, OPA an- 
nounced. Purpose of the order is to provide 
a check at any time of the recorded serial 
numbers against the numbers on the tires, 
thus holding down tire bootlegging and 
violations of tire-inspection requirements. 


Antiracketeering. Overriding the op- 
position of organized labor, the House 
passed and sent to the Senate an amend- 
ment to the Antiracketeering Law. The 
amendment would make extortion and rob- 
bery in interstate commerce illegal. It is 
aimed at preventing certain labor prac- 
tices which the Supreme Court has held 
could not be curbed under existing law. 
The bill, introduced by Representative 
Hobbs (Dem.), of Alabama, specifies that 
nothing in it shall be construed to modify 
or affect the Clayton Antitrust Act, the 
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0. K. 


You'll find no simple “O. K.” stamped 


on a Boeing Flying Fortress.* 


Nine thick volumes — hundreds of 
pages of individual O.K.’s—are accumu- 
lated during the manufacture of a For- 
tress. All are part of the inspection data 
on each plane. It’s in the record. 


Every one of two hundred fifty thou- 
sind-odd rivets has been individually 
O.K.'d. Every single part has been in- 
spected. Every operating part and system 
has been functional-tested. Nothing is 
taken for granted—nothing is taken on 
‘aith—by these highly trained inspectors. 


And when the huge Boeing bomber 
is rolled out onto the flight-apron, ready 
to take off for distant fighting fronts, the 
nine thick volumes are recorded on micro- 
film and carefully stored: a permanent 
history of a B-17, and a guarantee that 
the airplane is flawless in every detail. 


This Boeing-developed inspection sys- 
tem is so organized as to be rigidly, pains- 
takingly thorough without slowing up 
the ever-accelerating flow of production 

. and to compensate, where necessary, 
for shortages of skilled labor. It is an- 
other evidence of the manufacturing 


know-how which made possible, on des 
perately short notice, volume production 
of America’s first four-engine bomber. 


And when peace returns, and Boeing 
designed-and-built Flying  Fortresses, 
Stratoliners* and transoceanic Clippers 
have completed their last wartime mis 
sion, then Boeing’s talent for manufac- 
turing — plus equal talent for design, 
research and many varied fields of engi- 
neering—will serve you for better living. 

Then the phrase “Built by Boeing” 
will mean greater convenience, greater 


safety, greater economy. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


THE TERMS FLYING FORTRESS AND 


STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARK 








The General reviews his troops 


There are no bands, no bunting. 
His field uniform is faded from 
work and weather. His ambling 
army is all out of step. ... But this 
veteran dairy farmer ranks high in 
America’s military strategy! 

Men must eat before they can 
fight. Nations must have food with 
their freedom. 
balanced food is milk. 


And nature’s best 


America’s dairy farmers made a 
magnificent contribution 
victory last year—nearly 120 billion 


toward 


pounds of milk —a world’s record 
production. They did it in spite of 
labor and machinery shortages. 
They did it by working longer and 


harder —to help keep American 
workers and fighters fit. 

The country can be proud of its 
farmers—for pitching in and pro- 
ducing bumper crops of corn, wheat, 
meat and other foods, as well as 
milk. 

All food is life in a life-and-death 
struggle. Save food and you save 
lives. Save food and you help heroic 
farmers feed a hungry world. 

We're sure that every American 
will co-operate in the nation’s food 
conservation program. We’re glad 
that our work at National Dairy 
can make an important contribu- 
tion to this program, too. 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STANK 


Our laboratories will continy 
their constant, far-reaching research 
—developing, from milk, nev 
weapons for war and new product 
for peace. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better unde: 
standing of dairy products as human foo 
...as a base for the development of se 
products and materials ... as a source 
health and enduring progress on the fam 
and in the towns and cities of Ameria 





NATIONAJ. DAIRY 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION 








AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 





Originators of the Sealtest System of Laboratory Protedti# 
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CAPITAL a hy AHEAD 





2201 M Street, N. W. 


NOWSGTAH Washington, D. C. 


Latest Roosevelt effort to mobilize U.S. for war, to limit inflation, is of 
some importance to every individual, to businessmen, workers, farmers alike. 

It's all part of an attempt to tighten up, to take the public mind away 
from a get-rich-quick urge, to head off John L. Lewis at the same time. 

Thus, if you are a salaried man..... 

You now can't get a Government-approved raise just because your pay is not 
in line with somebody else's pay, or because your pay is “inequitable." Yet: 
You still can get a raise for merit, or promotion, or because your pay is sub- 
standard. 

You may have trouble changing jobs to seek higher pay. U.S. says it plans 
to try to cut down on job shifting. Just how it is to do that remains vague. 

Yet: You can expect your income to be pinched by more taxes. And: You face 
higher real prices because Government seems unable to hold retail prices in line; 
seems not to be able or willing to regulate quality as well as nominal price. 

You are not far away from a draft threat, even if a father. You stand less 
chance of deferment as a key man than does a wage earner. Also: If in a job 
classed as "nondeferrable," you now face a draft even if over 38. 

In brief: You'll have your troubles, living-standard troubles, troubles of 
family budget balancing, tax troubles, draft troubles. Life may be less easy. 
That's because the salaried man is the forgotten man of the war period. 

















Then, if you are a wage earner..... 

You can't participate in a general hourly wage rise hereafter unless it is 
decided that your pay is "substandard." It isn't decided as yet whether a wage 
that's substandard is the same as one that is inequitable or unequal. 

But: You still can get a raise through reclassification, merit, promotion. 

You may have to look to an individual production increase to get much more 
of an increase in weekly income. Idea of incentive pay is taking hold here. 

It may become a little more complicated to shift from one job to another. 
Yet: All in all, as a wage earner, your living standards will remain at a 
level never before attained, your income will be at record levels, your taxes will 

not, as a rule, be big enough to offset income increases. 











If you are a businessman and employer..... 

You may have a little more trouble getting salary and wage increases by 
the Treasury and Labor Board. You must wait and see what "substandard" means. 

But: Your classification system, your merit increases and promotions can go 
on as usual. They seem not to be affected by latest orders. 

Your bonus plan, if approved in 1942, appears not to be affected. 

You will do well to expect some tax increase, both personal and corporate. 

You must try to get set for a severe loss of men through the draft. 

Yet: You may run into new official restrictions in seeking to replace men 
who leave, who are drafted or drained away by competitors. 

If a merchant, your price problems may grow in number and acuteness. That 

















is because OPA won't be able to ease up on ceilings, owing to White House action. 


(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 

President's latest anti-inflation move is designed: (1) to stop John L. 
Lewis from becoming labor's hero; (2) to check an incipient price boom. 
Just to show the sort of inflation forces now at work..... 


Definitely: Your life is to become even more complicated. 

Then, if you are a farmer..... 

You'll probably have to get along on prices somewhere near the present. 
You may face a dollars-and-cents ceiling on livestock, on hogs at least. 

Yet: You are in a highly favored draft position. You are protected against q 
loss of workers. Your wage problem is eased by men willing to accept going pay 
rates in exchange for a good chance of immunity from draft. 

Wage and salary payments in 1943 will be about $100,000,000,000. fThat is 





All in all, the lot of the farmer isn't to be so bad. 
about $20,000,000,000 above the boom levels of 1942. It is a staggering total. 

And: Farm cash income this year will be about $19,000,000,000. That is an 
increase of $3,000,000,000 over the $16,000,000,000 of 1942. It is immense. 

Consumers, over all, will have about $140,000,000,000 to spend. Never in 
history has anything like that amount of money been floating around anywhere. 
Personal taxes will take away no more than $14,500,000,000 from the total. 

So: Roosevelt faced the choice of some kind of action, or of an inflation 
spiral that could add vastly to war costs and equally to size of postwar problems. 
The President acted in a way to sound tough, to be less tough than he sounded. 





Present cut in draft quotas is small, probably temporary. It reflects a 
backing up of men inside United States, of difficulties of moving men overseas. 

Results, as we've hinted before, is that Army-Navy may not reach 10,760,000 
total precisely on Dec. 31, 1943; that this goal may not be reached till 1944. 

That means induction’of fathers may start later than some predict. 

Even so: Draft officials are getting set for the final drive for men; are 
ready to reshuffle classifications to prepare for induction of fathers. Basis 
for deferment is to be shifted almost wholly away from dependency, almost wholly 
to occupation. "Undue hardship" is to become the one basis for deferring those 
with dependents. And: Undue hardship may be interpreted rather narrowly. 

Trend is toward classes 2-A-B-C as preferred classes. Those are classes of 
men deferred for occupation. The 3-A class gradually will become the hardship 
class, the class of fathers and others whose draft would cause undue hardship. 




















To turn to the war itself..... 
In Africa: Days of Rommel's Afrika Korps are very definitely numbered. It 








should not be many weeks before the Mediterranean is reopened, before there is a f 
springboard for new and even more important operations in Sicily. 
In England: Air offensive is having a real effect: is definitely adding to Eve 
Europe's growing internal troubles. Yet: British keep arguing that U.S. Air 
Forces are not getting results they should; that daylight bombing is not working _ 
out in practice; that U.S. effort is failing to meet expectations. Actually: a \ 
U.S. big bomber forces in England still are of rather small size. the 
In Russia: It looks rather as if a stalemate has been reached. Doubtful 
that Germans can make more than a limited offensive effort there this year. I 
In Europe: Cracks are beginning to appear. There's a production decline, a the 
growth in sabotage, an increasing strain from one end of the continent to the 
other. But: Attitude here is that no real break will come until a U.S. army is - 
. on the continent; until German people realize there is no easy way out. ers, 
And: Bets among informed persons here on number of U.S.-British forces in I 
Europe by this year end range from none to 500,000. 
In the Pacific: Some action is brewing. Nothing really decisive, however, dar 
is in sight for this year. Japanese air strength is growing again. cou 
See also pages 16, 19, 46. Th 
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There’s a swing shift in Tokio, too 


Japs have been called lots of to get along with less—how to do without. 
things since Pearl Harbor. But America is just starting. 


nobody has called them “‘lazy.”’ But, we’re starting with the kind of spirit 
Every one of their war plants is going to that only free men and women can have. 
run twenty-four hours a day, seven days A typical segment of the American produc- 
a week, until American planes scramble tion front is the 4000 workers who are today 
their machinery with well-placed “eggs.” engaged in making Ethyl antiknock fluid 
In the meantime, the business of beating for use in high-octane military gasolines. 
_ the production of Nip and Nazi arsenals is These men and women are determined to 
| squarely up to American industry —its work- make good their wartime slogan, ‘Every 
ers, its management, its research divisions. drop of Ethyl counts.” And they are deliver- 
If any of us think that is a light job, we’re _ing it on time. 
_ dangerously kidding ourselves. The Axis 
countries have been geared for war for years. ETHYL CORPORATION 
They have made exhaustive studies of how to Te a 
make the most of all of their materials—how Manufacturer of Ethyl fluid, used by oil companies to im- 


prove the antiknock quality of aviation and motor gasoline 
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ARTIME conditions demand the 


wasteful, 


elimination of oldtime, 
costly operating methods. Iron Fireman 
Automatic Stoker firing will help you 
attain new high operating efficiency, 
with large cash savings. Typical is the 
the Street 
Five Iron Fireman Coal Flows, 


experience of Cincinnati 
Railway. 
replacing hand-firing, reduced fuel and 
labor cost $3500 a year . . . and are 
providing steady temperatures around 
the clock. An Iron Fireman Engineer- 
ing Survey will determine accurately 
what this modern firing can accomplish 


Write 3439 


in your own boiler room. 


W. 106th St., Cleveland, Ohio. Iron 
FireMAN Mrc. Co., Portland, Oregon; 


Cleveland, Ohio; Toronto, Canada. 





Above: Five Tron Fireman stokers feed coal from below- 


directly to fires through the rear of the 


il handling, 


and leaving fronts of the boilers free. 


IRON * 
FIRE MAN 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


street-level bins 


boilers, eliminating co 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN perhaps get higher prices for 
used machinery. Office of Price Adminis- 
tration has revised its ceiling formula for 
rebuilt machinery to permit either the 
maximum price of 85 per cent of the new 
price or the depreciated value of the re- 
built machine, whichever is higher. In no 
instance, however, can a used machine, not 
rebuilt, sell for more than 80 per cent of 
the value of a new machine. 


YOU CANNOT expect to buy all the 
automotive repair equipment that you 
may want. War Production Board has is- 
sued further restrictions the manu- 
facture of repair and maintenance supplies. 
Output of elaborate garage machinery, 
such as frame-straightening machines. for 
example, has been prohibited, and other 
types have been curtailed. 


on 


YOU CAN count on not having to pay 
federal income taxes on the value of stock 
dividends that vou receive, if the distribu- 
tion of such stock does not change your 
interest in the corporation. This decision is 
handed down by the U.S. Supreme Court. 


YOU CANNOT prevent the War Labor 
Board from taking jurisdiction of any 
labor dispute in which your company is 
involved, if the Board thinks it should step 
in. In a recent decision, WLB held that it 
has jurisdiction over all wage and other 
labor disputes not settled by other peace- 
ful procedures, whether or not the dispute 
directly affects the war effort. 


YOU CANNOT count on holding any of 
your employes between the ages of 18 and 
45 if vou are engaged in an industry not 
essential to the war effort. Memoranda to 
local draft boards indicate that even work- 
ers in the 38-to-45 age 
persuaded to take jobs in essential industry 
or on farms under threat of reclassification 


for 


group are to be 


military service. 


YOU CANNOT expect to avoid penal- 
ties for violating price regulations simply 
because regulations later have 


those been 


modified or repealed. OPA has issued an 





























Lines 


U.S. Pat 





and administrative decisj 





order stating that changes in price 
not release any person from penalties 
the regulations before the changes 
made. 


* 


YOU CAN add increases in grain 
to your maximum prices for selling j 
trial alcohol to the Government 
operate a beverage distillery conve 
this purpose. These price adjustment 
permitted by OPA order. 


i for | 


YOU CAN raise prices cr 
cottage cheese and farm cheese ca 
ing at least 20 per cent butterfat. { 
has revised its price regulation to pe 
an increase of 3 cents a pound over fe 
ceilings on these 






cheeses. 





* * 


YOU CAN add all transportation chap 
50 cents per 100 pounds to yy 
prices for steel castings. This adjustme 
is allowed in an OPA price amendment 





above 







% *% * 


YOU CANNOT fail to keep records¢ 
injury frequencies if you’ are engaged on: 
Government contract. By order of te 
Secretary of Labor, every contractor d—  * 
ject to the Public Contracts Act mu \ 
records of injury — frequencs 
based upon the number of injuries tod 
employes per 1,000,000 man-hours of & 
posure. These records are to be filed fe 
at least four years after date of entry. 





maintain 


% 


YOU CAN expect to have price adjut 
ers negotiate with you at periodic interval ( 
to determine the prices of the articles yu 
are making on War Department order. § ” 
vised procurement regulations of the We 
Department state that contract prices ™ 
be adjusted periodically and that contracts § pe 
will be divided into successive periods fe § . al 
that purpose. al 


YOU CAN issue purchase certificates! 
enable your employes to buy safety shoe 
if they have spent their own Ration Stam d 

This provision is made in an amet} th 
ment to the shoe-ration order by the Office} it 


of Price Administration. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragra 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth.in detail. Tae Unrrep Sma 


News, on written request, will re fer intere 


phs are based upon decisions and rulings of : 
nN 

sted readers to sources of this basic materd.@ % 
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PROBLEM: 


OMPARED TO THE split-second tim- 
Cine developed for U.S. bombing 
operations over Germany, blitzkrieg 
schedules of 1940 seem timed to a 
snail’s pace. Vital to us is every mile 
per hour that can be added at high 
altitudes, where air is extremely thin 
and flying speeds are greater. 

How are U.S. air forces managing 
to get our big bombers ever higher? 
One way is with powerful super- 
chargers which compress the oxygen- 
thin air of the high altitudes, feed 
itto engines in concentrated doses. 

Our engineers at AiResearch have 
perfected all-aluminum Intercoolers 
which condition air for superchargers, 
make them more efficient at high alti- 
tudes under conditions far more diffi- 
cult to control than near the ground. 
Along with AiResearch Oil Coolers 


ra 


SS 


and Automatic Exit Flap Controls, 
these lightweight AiResearch Inter- 
coolers are in many U.S. warplanes 
on many fronts today, helping U.S. 
air crews to fly ever higher, faster 
and more safely. 

We tell you this because we think 
every American wants to know what 
war progress this nation is making on 








To get the same U.S. bombers 
to Berlin and back Bl minutes faster 


4 
\ the scientific and industrial 


\ fronts. There are peacetime 
promises, too, in such information. 
W hat our engineers have learned about 
air and heat control at high altitudes 
will contribute much to greater com- 
forts in post-war passenger and 
freight transport flight ... and even 
in your future living on the ground. 


AiResearch 
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"Where Controlled Air Does The Job” + Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems + Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air Intercoolers + Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 


eve Been Asked: 


HOW TO SEND MAIL TO MEN 


Postal 


(The 
Service is growing daily. Thousands of 


task of the U.S. Army 


(Army men are kept busy handling and 
lelivering letters from home to American 
About 


10 per cent of these overseas letters are 


soldiers in many parts of the world 


improperly addressed. About 97 per cent 
if this 10 per cent eventually are delivered. 
‘ut only after delays. Knowing what to 
lo and what not to do often means fast 
lelivery of your letters to soldiers. Ques- 
ions were answered last week about mail 
or men in the naval services: this week’s 
uswers deal with mail for Army men.) 
‘tow should letters be addressed to men 


in the Army? 


overseas should show 
is rank or name, including 
niddle initial, followed by Army 
iumber, his service organization and unit 
ind his Army office 
should be marked care of postmaster at a 
designated port, such as New York or San 
Francisco. Never give the location over- 
seas of the unit. Put your name and ad- 


“elters for a man 
orade, his 
serial 


post number; it 


dress at the upper left corner of the 
envelope 
(Army men leaving for overseas should 


send their addresses to relatives and friends 
and advise them later of changes. Letters 
for men on maneuver in the United States 
should be addressed like those sent over- 
seas. Mail for other soldiers in the U.S 
should 


offices. 


give their camp or station post 


Can you get the address of a soldier 
from the War Department? 


Members of a soldier’s family may write 
to the Adjutant General’s Office or to the 
U.S. Army Postal Service in Washington 
for his address. But sometimes it is months 
before a change in a man’s address shows 
on the files in Washington. The best  pro- 
cedure is to send mail to the last address 
Postal there should 
forwarding address if the man has moved. 


authorities have a 


Is it possible to send packages to Army 
men overseas? 


Yes. Under a recent change in regulations, 
you may send a package weighing up to 
one-half pound to a soldier abroad without 
a request from him and without approval 
of his commanding officer. For a larger 
package, up to five pounds in weight, there 
must be a request from the soldier and 
approval of his commanding officer. 

Magazines and newspapers may be mailed 
to a soldier overseas only by publishers and 
if requested by the soldier. But a friend 
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or relative may pay for the subscription 
and also may renew a subscription without 
a request from the soldier. 


ls it faster to send letters for soldiers 
overseas by air mail? 


The only saving probably would be in time 
between the point of mailing and the port 
of embarkation. V-mail letters, which are 
photographed on small film, have priority 
over other mail on plane shipping space. 
Most other letters go by ship. About 15 
per cent of the letters for Army men over- 
seas now are in the form of V-mail. Officers 
who operate under Brig. Gen. Clayton S. 
Adams, director of the U.S. Army Postal 
Service, expect this percentage to increase 
because V-mail usually moves faster, re- 
quires much less cargo space and has a 
hetter chance of heine delivered. 


Can you send letters to prisoners of war? 


You can if vou have certain information 
needed for the address. When the War De- 
partment receives this information, the 
Provost Marshal General’s Office sends it 
to the man’s next of kin or beneficiary. To 
write to an American prisoner of war held 
by Germany or Italy, you should give on 
the envelope his name and rank or grade, 
his nationality and service, such as “United 
States Army,” the camp where he is held, 
his prisoner-of-war number and the coun- 
try where he is held, with “Via New York” 


—Officia] Signa] Corps photo 
BRIG. GEN. CLAYTON S. ADAMS 
Chief, U. S. Army Postal Service 












IN THE ARMY > 


at the bottom of the envelope. The upp, 
left corner should be marked “Prisoners ¢ 
The upper righ 
corner should read “Postage Free”: 4 
postage is required for war prisoners’ m,j 
under the Geneva Convention of 1999 





War Correspondence.” 


A similar procedure can be followed fy 
letters to American prisoners of war in th 
Far East, but lack of transportation faejj 
ties makes delivery of such mail uncertaj: 
The address should include the prisoner’ 
rank or grade, nationality and service ay 
other information supplied by the Provo 
Marshal General’s Office, such as name, 
should h 
marked at the bottom, “c/o Japanese Re 
Cross, via New York.” If a man has hy 
officially as held prisoner } 
Japan but his prison camp is not know 
you still may be able to get a letter to hip 
Give available information, including }\ 
last known station, such as “Formerly of 
Wake Island” and the notation “c/o Jan 
nese Red Cross, Tokyo, Japan, via \w 
York.” Your letter will not be sent throu 
if the man has not been reported official 


prison camp. The envelope 


reported 


as a prisoner. 


What about American civilians interned 
in enemy countries? 


Letters may be sent to them just as toy 
prisoners. The Provost Marshal General’ 
Office informs relatives of internees whe 
it learns where they are being held. A rek 
tive of a civilian, believed interned in a 
enemy country, can write to the Provo 
Marshal General’s Office in Washingto 
for information about the missing perso 
Sometimes PMGO officials have difficult 
in locating relatives of civilian internees 
In the case of Army, Navy and Marin 
prisoners of war, the Provost Marsha 
General’s Office notifies the next of kin 
soon as it learns the locality of prisoners 


Can packages be sent to war prisoners 
and civilian internees? 


They can be sent to those held by Ger 
many and Italy if their camp addresss 
etc., are known. No packages can be seal 
at this time to prisoners held in the Fa 
East. Official labels are sent automatically 
by the Provost Marshal General's Office 
to the next of kin or beneficiaries of pis 
oners held by Germany and Italy as so 
as their whereabouts are learned. The e 
hels permit the sending of one package to 
a prisoner or internee within a 60-day pe 
riod. A list of articles that can be sent goes 
to the next of kin. Packages must mt 
weigh more than 11 pounds and must not 
be more than 18 inches long and 42 inches 
in length and girth combined. 
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This ve uth the face that launched a thousand 
America She was so beautiful, so serene... 
and so damned unitomfortable! 

Not alone from the bustles and the corsets and 
the voluminous billows of tent cloth. Daily her life 
was besieged with the drudgery and the discomforts 
of the Gilded Age: The flat iron, the wood stove, the 
wash tub and the carpet beater, gaslight and the 
coal grate, horsecars and hansom cabs. But all 
these things have changed . . . miraculously and 
wonderfully changed. 

And that’s the theme of this story: Change! 

For today the world is changing faster than ever 
before, and the first 5 years after this war will be 
equal to any 25 years of the past. Because this is 
true, we at Jones & Lamson have an important 
story to tell. 

We were already 50 years old when Helen of 
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Universal Turret Lathes . 
Thread Grinders . Optical Comparators . Automatic Opening Die Heads 
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Troy was a girl. We began with the birth of the 
Machine Age in America, and even in the very 
birthplace. Many of the precision machine tools de- 
signed and developed by Jones & Lamson engineers 
during more than a century of the company’s his- 
tory have literally made possible much of America’s 
industrial change. 

Because of this background and reputation, Jones 
& Lamson engineers have actually been called upon 
by manufacturers — from the largest to the smallest 
— many thousands of times for counsel, service, or 
precision machine tools during asingle year of this war! 

If your business is manufacturing with metal .. . if 
you have problems today ... and if you are looking 
ahead to the swiftly changing markets, products and 
methods of manufacturing after the war... Jones & 
Lamson engineers and service men can help you. They 
are at your call! 


Fay Automatic Lathes . Automatic 


MACHINE CO., SPRINGFIELD, VERMONT, U.S.A. 
Profit-producing Machine Tools 
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> BLET's STICK TOR 
} OUR GUNS! 








Oldsmobile Specializes in “Fire-Power.’’ Its Four 
Great Plants are Rolling Out Cannon and Shell — 


for Planes, Tanks, Artillery and Ships! 


Fighting asset number one in mod- 
ern warfare —whether it’s fought 
in the air, on land, or at sea—is 
“fire-power,” the destructive power 
of cannon, guns, and shell of all 
sizes and calibers. Fighter planes 
basically are “wings” that fly “fire- 
power” to the spot where it will do 
the most good. Tanks are a special- 
ized type of gun-carrier, designed to 
bring “fire-power” into the field of 
action. Warships, too, are floating 
“gun platforms” which carry their 
huge cannon within range of enemy 


ships or enemy shores. “Get there 
fustest with the mostest fire-power” 
might be called the cardinal rule of 
all modern strategy. 


That’s why Oldsmobile’s job of. pro- 
ducing “fire-power”—in great variety 
and even greater volume—is so im- 
portant to the Allied war effort. Olds- 
mobile builds automatic cannon for 
our planes to carry into battle— 
long-range, hard-hitting cannon 
for our tanks—high explosive and 
armor-piercing shell for artillery, 


‘, 


tanks and tank-destroyer units— 
plus shell for naval weapons. All 
of this equipment is being built 
right now—in quantity—and fast. 
We're in the “shooting end” of 
the business, and will be until the 
shooting ends ... on the day when 
Victory is final! 





You can help bring Victory closer by 
lending —not giving—your dollars. 


Buy a United States War Bond today! 











OLDSMOBILE ’"cr°* GENERAL MOTORS 


* VOLUME PRODUCER OF “FIRE-POWER” FOR THE U. S. A. *® 
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What latest controls 
mean to business 
and to individuals 







The get-rich-quick era of this war may 
he about over. President Roosevelt decided 
the country could not afford any more of 
it. He is trying, now, to make that decision 
stick. 

The war boom has found Americans 
grabbing more dollars than ever before. 
There were record totals of dollars for 
workers, for farmers, for merchants, for 
businessmen generally. Altogether, they 
had $140,000,000,000 in sight for this year. 
And they were clamoring for more. 

Price ceilings were cracking wide open. 
“Black markets,” on a big-business scale, 
were spreading from meats to poultry and 
eggs, to potatoes, to liquors. Even right in 
the nation’s capital, price officials readily 
conceded that almost every meat dealer 
was violating the ceilings. The Office of 
Price Administration was trying desperate- 
ly to patch up the holes as they appeared. 
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HOLE IN THE PRICE CEILING: 
NEW DRIVE TO STEM INFLATION 


President's Move Toward Stabilization of Wages and Living Costs 


Its original system of price ceilings, proved 
unworkable, was on the way out. Com- 
petent officials were questioning the value 
of the methods to be substituted. 

In addition to these things, a new spiral 
of wage demands was gathering strength, 
touched off by John L. Lewis’s insistence 
that his miners be paid $2 more for each 
day’s work. The strong congressional farm 
bloc was impatiently seeking higher farm 
prices. And the stock market was showing 
signs of a boom. 

In brief, the nation stood at the verge 
of a runaway inflation. And, in this situa- 
tion, Mr. Roosevelt acted again to get the 
situation under control. He issued an ex- 
ecutive order under which: 

Wage and salary increases are for- 
bidden, with exceptions. 

Workingmen may be forbidden to 
change jobs, if the new job pays high- 
er wages than the old. 

New, open price rises are outlawed. 
Ceilings are ordered for items affecting 
the cost of living. An effort will be 
made to reduce excessive prices. 
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The meaning of these things. The Pres- 
ident’s order means, first of all, that a final 
test of this nation’s ability to avoid infla- 
tion now is on. It means a last-ditch fight 
against powerful economic forces, a fight 
that can have very personal meaning for 
all classes, groups, and individuals. It 
means: 

For the businessman. One more attempt 
will be made to stop labor pirating. The 
employer who needs more workers is for- 
bidden to get them simply by offering 
higher wages to workmen in another plant. 
How this will be enforced, however, raises 
questions. 

For the salaried man. Salaries are left 
pretty much as they were. Raises for pro- 
motions and on merit still are permissible. 

For the wage earner. The workingman 
is frozen in his present job and at his pres- 
ent wage. But, if he has not had a 15 per 
cent increase sitice 1941, a raise to that ex- 
tent is possible. Merit and promotion raises 
are allowed, and raises may be granted, too, 
to correct substandard living conditions. 
However, the worker’s best prospect for 
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WASHINGTON WAS KEPT IN THE SADDLE WHEN THE PRESIDENT GAVE NEW POWERS TO PRICE ADMINISTRATOR BROWN 
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MANY HEADACHES REMAIN FOR BUYER AND SELLER 
... the real puzzle: How tough, how vulnerable is the OPA? 


more money seems to lie in bonus pay- 
ments, given as a reward for efficiency. The 
War Production Board has been talking of 
such incentives, and the President’s order 
makes them permissible. (See page 41.) 

For the housewife. New safeguards are 
thrown around the family food bill. An ef- 
fort will be madé to stop a runaway price 
rise in fresh vegetables and fresh fish. 
These items had no ceiling prices in the 
past. But the acute problem of black 
markets and price enforcement remains. 

For organized labor. The growing drive 
for higher wages now is up against an offi- 
cial stone wall. The War Labor Board is 
under instructions to grant only such raises 
as lie within the “little steel” formula (15 
per cent since Jan. 1, 1941), or to correct 
substandard living conditions. However, 
the phrase, “substandard living condi- 
tions,” never has been defined. An early 
dollars-and-cents definition is indicated. 
Raises to correct “inequalities” and “gross 
inequities,” permissible in the past, are 
forbidden now. 

For John L. Lewis. The Administration 
long ago decided that Mr. Lewis’s mine 
wage demands could not be granted. The 
new order merely reinforces that decision. 
As things stand, the mine operators have 
been given to understand that the Admin- 
istration is backing them. Thus, it is un- 
likely that the operators will yield to Mr. 
Lewis on anything short of a WLB order. 
And WLB now has been told what to do. 
However, Mr. Lewis’s demands that the 
miners be paid for time consumed in going 
from the mine entrance to the spot where 
work is done and return could be granted, 
and that would mean an increase of one to 
two dollars a day. 

For the farmer. The congressional farm 
bloc insists on an increase in farm prices 
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and opposes subsidy payments to the farm- 
ers. Mr. Roosevelt’s veto power has the 
farm group beaten, for the time being at 
least. The only remaining method of in- 
creasing farm income is through subsidies 
or big-crop incentive payments. Such in- 
centive payments are permitted, but must 
not cause a rise in the cost of living. That 
means payments from the Treasury, 
whether called subsidies or incentives. 

To sum up. In general, the new orders 
mean another effort to put a lid on wages, 
salaries and prices and to take a firmer 
grip on the man-power situation. It leaves 
Washington asking how many of these 
things can be enforced. 

Enforcement. Machinery for rigidly en- 
forcing the wage and salary orders already 
exists in the WLB and the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau. The ban on job shifts is an- 
other matter. Many headaches are ex- 
pected. The question is asked: How is an 
employer to know whether a man seeking 
work was paid a lower wage in his last 
job? Enforcement is left to the War Man- 
power Commission, which long has been 
dealing with the problem. The order makes 
it clear that WMC has power to do what it 
has been trying to accomplish by persua- 
sion. WMC is expected to issue a list of 
exceptions, relaxing the general order to 
some extent. 

Enforcing price controls also poses a 
problem, an old one, and this leads to the 
Office of Price Administration. 

OPA‘s problem. OPA will try to hold 
the line ‘with exact dollars-and-cents ceil- 
ings for practically all items that affect 
the cost of living. To a list of ceiling prices 
for year-round staples, prices for seasonal 
items will be added as they come to mar- 
ket. Fresh fish, apples, fruits in general 
will be priced as they come into season. 


——— 


The housewife will know exactly what 4 
legal prices are for most of her Purchas, 
OPA’s hope is that this will bring prose, 
tions for price-ceiling violators or leane 
them without customers. 

It is, in fact, one more OPA effor 7 
beat the black. market. There hy, 
been several previous attempts to cy, 
illicit prices, but they have mostly bogge 
down. The first ceiling-price system, whid 
fixed ceilings at the price levels of jy 
March and let them .vary from Store ty 
store, proved impractical and unenfom 
able. Ceiling prices were not posted in th 
stores. The consumer rarely knew whe 
black-market prices were charged. Th 
was superseded in part of the price fg 
by a system which let the retailer dete. 
mine his ceilings by adding a fixed pe. 
centage to his wholesale costs. Now, thy 
apparently is on the way out, too. 

An experiment with the new ceiliz. 
price system has been begun with mea 
The knowledge of what the legal pric 
actually are is expected to encourage @ 
forcement by consumers. But there » 
obstacles. OPA has set prices for seven! 
hundred cuts of meat. Butchers say th 
usual purchaser can recognize no mo 
than 15 or 20 at most, and the practice ¢ 
charging top-grade prices for inferior-graé 
cuts already is widespread. There is a sini. 
lar problem in every line in which por 
quality can be substituted for good qua 
ity without the knowledge of the pw. 
chaser. This is true particularly in canne 
goods. Organized labor has been demani- 
ing that grade labels be attached. Pre 
Administrator Prentiss Brown took tk 
question in hand, but hesitated. It ha 
now been given to the Food Administrater 
Chester Davis, for decision. 

Mr. Brown, in fact, has had may 
troubles in OPA. He set out to build goo 
will for his agency by making concession 
to its critics, thus reversing the crack 
down policy of his predecessor, Leon Her- 
derson. For weeks, Economic Stabilize: 
James Byrnes has been restraining Wb 
Brown’s tendency toward concession 
Now, President Roosevelt has told th 
Price Administrator, publicly, that OPA 
must get tough again. 

The question is: How tough can OPA 
get with its present equipment? It loy 
has lacked enough men, investigators aul 
prosecutors, to do its titanic job. And th 
black market is strongly entrenched. Thee 
circumstances, combined with Mr. Root 
velt’s determination to stop inflation, 9 
gest that a special effort to strength 
OPA and fight the black market may & 
in the making. 

In any event, the battle against inflatio 
has come to a new testing ground. 
inflationary forces are mighty. The ct 
trols are not invulnerable. What happets 
in the next few months or weeks will lt 
crucial. 
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Rubber outlook brighter. 
Relaxation of curbs 
on home necessities 


Talk is being heard of easier days ahead 
for civilians, of solutions for shortages, of 
larger rations. The facts do suggest that 
some shortages may be easing. But civilian 
goods and services as a whole already are 
beginning their long-expected decline. 

Here is the outlook for important civilian 
needs as seen in Washington today: 

Gasoline. Pressure is growing for a big- 
ger gasoline ration in the East, for restora- 
tion of the three-gallon allotment as stocks 
go up this spring. However, officials say 
the 1.87-gallon allowance must stand in 
order to cut down the increased use that 
followed relaxation of the ban on pleasure 
driving. Meanwhile, thousands of motorists 
are asking and getting supplemental ra- 
tions under the new system. 

Fuel oil. Supply situation is expected to 
be much better at the start of next winter 
than it was in 1942, making larger rations 
possible. But outlook for both gasoline and 
fuel oil depends on Navy’s success with 
convoys from the Gulf Coast, Allied success 
in getting more oil from the Middle East, 
success of pipe lines and other land trans- 
port from the Southwestern oil fields to 
the East Coast. Surest change in oil ra- 
tioning at this stage is the expected simpli- 
fication of regulations. 

Tires. Rubber is the one big shortage 
that apparently has been licked. Synthetic 
output is running ahead of estimates. Ca- 
pacity by end of 1943 will be 850,000 tons 
a year. Military and Lend-Lease needs are 
slightly more than 400,000 tons. About 
12,000,000 new passenger tires will be 
distributed this year, almost three times 
the number available in 1942. Anyone can 
get tires recapped now, though service may 
be slow. Eligibility rules for rationed tires 
have been eased, quotas raised. 

Automobiles. Stock pile of 240,000 new 
cars recently was opened to motorists who 
need cars for work. Used-car market is 
booming, with heavy buying and high 
prices in the Midwest. But upkeep is a 
problem everywhere. Difficulty lies in short- 
age of mechanics rather than of repair 
parts, which have a fairly high priority. 

Transportation. Compulsory rationing of 
public transportation will be avoided if at 
all possible because of the big administra- 
tive job involved. Voluntary curbs are be- 
ing promoted vigorously. Trucks, busses 
and railroads face increasing troubles in 
maintaining limited equipment. Efficiency 
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EASING OF SHORTAGES? 


Over-All Prospect of Fewer Goods and Services for Civilians 


and speed continues to displace comfort 
and convenience as the transport industry 
gets set for the growing traffic still ahead. 

Vacations. Lack of transportation is the 
principal factor limiting ‘vacations. The 
Government is urging workers to relax 
when they can, make their vacations as 
normal as possible, but close to home. 

Entertainment. Local sources will have 
to provide most entertainment in the fu- 
ture. Sports events supported by home- 
town attendance are encouraged. Movie- 
makers get about three-fourths the film 
they used in 1941. Newsreels are favored, 
expected to average only a two-minute cut 
from the 10-minute peacetime running 
length. Attempts are being made to ease 
the tight supply situation in tubes and 
repair parts for radios by encouraging bet- 
ter distribution of stocks. 

Household articles. Many types of 
household articles still are in surprisingly 
good supply at stores, as reflected by trade 
reports. But production restrictions, man- 
power shortages, conversions to munitions, 
mean that the replacement supply is down 
to a trickle. Recent release of new refrig- 
erators and provision for new output of 
pressure cookers, alarm clocks and home 
canning equipment show how restrictions 


are being eased only on the few very func- 
tional necessities. For semiluxuries, substi- 
tutes of wood and paper are the only 
sources of replacement. 

Clothing. Officials still insist clothes will 
not be rationed. Another buying wave like 
that of last February might increase pros- 
pects for rationing. Supplies of worsted are 
good; of rayon for linings, poor; of wool, 
about 10 per cent under 1942. Industry 
and the War Production Board agree to 
continue style restrictions such as pro- 
hibiting cuffs on wool trousers. New sim- 
plification orders are frequent, the latest 
restricting styles and colors in hosiery, 
colors and weaves in cotton. 

Services. Office of Civilian Supply is 
surveying areas where service trades have 
been depleted to the danger point, to plan 
minimum needs for hotels, barber shops. 
restaurants, garages, etc. But no solution 
appears for the steady drain of man power 
from such trades, many of which now are 
nondeferrable under the draft. 

In brief, the “fat” accumulated by record 
output of consumer goods before the war 
is rapidly disappearing. When ‘it is gone, 
the fact will strike home that, as a war ad- 
vances, supplies left over for civilians never 
become more plentiful, but always less so. 











THE ‘BIG INCH’ HURDLES ALLEGHENIES: Swooping down the side of a Western 
Pennsylvania mountain ridge comes the emergency pipe line which when com- 
pleted under emergency schedule in July will be the world’s longest, extending 
1,388 miles from Texas to New Jersey, will ease Eastern fuel rations. 
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The Riddle of Japan and Russia: 
Behind the Truce in World at War 


Policy of Strict Neutrality While Each Buys Time for Own War Aims 


Uncertainty whether Soviet 
will open Far East bases to 
Allies after defeat of Nazis 


This is a story about the strange case 
of Russia and Japan. It is the story of 
Japan, ally of Germany, at peace with 
Russia, Germany’s deadly enemy. It is the 
story of Russia, ally of the United States, 
at peace with Japan, this country’s enemy. 

To add to the strangeness of the case, 
part of the story is that ships laden with 
war materials from the United States sail 
unmolested through Japanese waters to 
Russia’s ports in Siberia. The story, too, 
is of Russian submarines at Vladivostok 
that might help strangle Japan and help 
settle that war but do not act, and of 
Russian airplanes that might bomb Ja- 
pan’s industry to destruction but do not. 

Here is a strange peace in a strange 
part of the world. Yet, to add to the 
remarkable side of the story, airplanes fly 
between Alaska and Siberia carrying sup- 
plies of war. American planes pour into 
Russia for use against Germany, not 
against Japan. Two big armies, one Japa- 
and Russian, each 
across the Manchurian border, each ready 
for instant action. But that action does 


nese one face other 


not come. 
All of this is part of one of the big rid- 
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JAPAN’S TOJO 


Not a finger is raised... 
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dles of the war. The riddle is whether and 
how long the’ unusual peace between 
Japan and Russia is to be continued. The 
answer, as indicated by information from 
official sources, is perhaps the most amaz- 
ing thing of all. That answer: 

No new war in Asia now. Instead of 
facing an early upset, the strange peace 
in North Asia seems to be getting a new 
lease on life. Here are some outward signs: 

Japan and Russia are saying that 
they will stick to their neutrality pact. 
That pact has three more years to 
run. 

Also, the two nations are renewing 
their fishing agreement. Under that, 
Japan buys a rich concession to go on 
fishing in Siberian waters. 

Finally, Russia is able to buy East 
India rubber and other vital war ma- 
terials from Japan. 

In the background are other signs: 

Peace by common consent. The peace 
between Russia and Japan apparently 
persists by common consent among the 
leading belligerents, with two exceptions: 
Germany, which would be helped by a 
upon Russia, 
and China, which would be relieved of 
pressure by the outbreak of a Japanese- 
Russian war. 

But as for Japan, Russia, the United 
States and Britain, not one of these four 
nations is lifting a finger to upset the pres- 
ent lull in Northeast Asia. Each has its 
own separate reasons for letting the situa- 
tion stand awhile just as it is. Each is 
buying time to do something vital else- 
where. Thus: 

Japan. By staying at peace with Russia. 
Japan is buying time to build up defenses 
for her captured empire. The Japanese 
know from experience that they cannot 
fight the Russians and have time to do 
very much else. The fighting in 1938 and 
1939 that was advertised to the world as 
Siberian border clashes was, in fact, real 
war in which the Japanese lost heavily. 

Japan wants no such struggle now to 
interrupt her plans for exploiting the re- 
that taken. She wants 
freedom to expand war industries at home 
and in the captured lands. She wants to 
get the captive people to work in those 
industries. In short, she wants time to get 
ready to fight a long defensive war. Then: 

Russia. By staying at peace with Japan 
Russia is buying time to concentrate her 


sources she has 


energies against Germany. Russia has her 


hands full with the war on her Europea 
front. Above all else, she wants to avoid 
the danger of being compelled to fight tyo 
wars simultaneously against Germany and 
Japan. 

The U. S. and Britain. These nations, » 
affirmed at Casablanca, are agreed that 
Germany is Enemy No. 1. Thus they 
main concern is that nothing shall divide 
or weaken Russia’s fight on Germany. 

That concern has provided a strong ip. 
centive for American attack on Japa 
whenever the Japanese have threatened , 
stab at Russia’s back. Such an America 
offensive in the Solomon Islands and Ney 
Guinea last summer diverted much of 
Japan’s attention far away from Siberia 
[t probably was no mere accident that the 
American offensive was made against a 
background of reports that the then-er- 
pected fall of Stalingrad had been agreed 
upon by Germany and Japan as the signal 
for a Japanese attack on Siberia. A g 
gantic pincer movement by the Axis 
against Russia then seemed near. 

Japan’s chance passed with the Ger. 
mans’ failure at Stalingrad and the Amer. 
icans’ success in the Southwest Pacific 
And since then, peace in Northeast Asia 
seems to have become a kind of co-opera- 
tive arrangement between both friends 
and foes. 

But this is only a temporary peace of 
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RUSSIA‘S STALIN 
. . . to upset the present lull 
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The long-time interests of 
the parties to that peace are far different: 
A question of timing. As seen by offi- 
cials, the whole problem of the U.S. and 
Britain comes down to a matter of timing 
While still is fighting, the 
United States and Britain favor centering 
all available power against Germany. But, 
once Germany has been beaten, the whole 
situation will change and Japan will be- 
come the for concentrated attack 
Russia’s course will become the big 
question from the day when Germany’s 
defeat is imminent. Will Russia then 
choose to continue at peace with the 
Japanese, or will she join with the United 
States and Britain and China in finishing 
off Japan? That is the riddle of the Pacific. 
Here’s the reason for its importance: 

No. 1 base against Japan. Russia, if 
she comes in, will provide a vital base for 
attack on Japan. The fine airports near 
Viadivostok are within bombing range of 
Japan’s vulnerable inflam- 
mable cities, her crowded production cen- 
ters, her naval bases and air 
American planes could be flown to Russian 
tirdromes from Alaska. Russia’s 100 sub- 


convenience. 


Germany 


target 


spots—her 


bases. 
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marines at Vladivostok could help Allied 
air power in blasting Japan’s shipping. 

The 1,000,000 Russian troops said to be 
massed in Siberia could set off 
drives against the Japanese. A 
Russian drive southward could clear Man- 
churia and Korea. Another drive by Amer- 
British and Chinese moving north 
from Burma could clear China. A third by 
Americans from Pacific island bases could 
aim for recapture of the Philippines. A 
fourth by Americans from the Aleutians 
might in the Kurile Islands 
northeast of Japan. Then the stage would 
be set to converge on Japan for the kill. 

All similar plans of action would assign 
an important place to Russia. But, as to 
whether Russia will accept that assign- 
ment, there are two theories: 

Russia‘’s choice. One theory is that Rus- 
sia will choose to let the U.S. and Britain 
win the war for her against Japan, just as 
Russia has been winning their war against 
Germany. The other theory is that Russia 
will do her own fighting, and will emerge 
as the big winner against both Germany 
and Japan. This second theory opens up 
the whole question of the future place that 


one of 
several 


icans, 


seize a base 
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Russia plans for herself in Asia. Those 
plans cut right across Japan’s aims. There 
is no way to reconcile the ideas of Premier 
Stalin and Tojo as to Asia’s future. 

The Russians have high hopes of de- 
veloping Siberia, and of making it secure. 
Their important territorial interests there 
have brought them into conflict in the 
past with both China and Japan. 

In past times, the Russians have held 
Outer Mongolia, have overrun Manchuria, 


have dominated Korea, and have held 
South Manchuria with its all-year warm 
water harbor at Port Arthur, the prize 


wrested by Japan in 1905. Manchuria and 
adjacent Siberia are rich in timber, coal, 
gold, grain lands. 

To sum up, Russia has important inter- 
ests in Northeast Asia, interests clashing 
at many points with the ambitions of 
Japan. Russia may want to safeguard 
those interests by taking a leading part 
ultimately in the war against Japan. This 
is the prevailing supposition. Such a course 
would help to lighten the war burdens of 
the United States. But that 
would make Russia a great Pacific power 
in the years to come. 


iron, fisheries and 


course also 
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Getting Rich on Dollars: 
New Easy-Money Scheme 


How Persons in China and French North Africa 
Are Reaping Profits at Cost of U.S. Taxpayers 


Operation of exchange 

as practical lesson 

in currency stabilization 

Unele 


least 


The process of pulling the leg of 


sam today in at two 


the 
that process some people ure 


On” casionally . 


is under way 


widely separated parts of world. In 
makine Ve rs 
and, bie MONE 

\ story of ftictals 
sav, might be entitled. “A Practical Lesson 


in’ World Phat 


story Is by experience 


Cassy 


a 2 ‘ 
Wilt Is @ome on, 


Currency Stabilization.” 


beine written out 


just at the time when this country ts wres 
the relative merits of the the- 


tUne with 


ories of currency stabilization as advanced 


by Great Britain and the U.S. 

Part of today’s experience is being 
gained in China. Another part is being 
exined in’ French North Africa and in 


Spanish Morocco, 

in China, the story starts with a 8500.- 
000,090 advance from this country to help 
the Chinese Government stabilize its mon- 
ey. The decision was reached to value the 
Chinese dollar at 20 to the 
lar. In other words, one 


American dol- 
American dollar 
Chinese 
the 
rather like 
this country’s savings bond, only 


exchanged for 
Then, to 


Chinese created a savings bond, 


would be twenty 


dollars. encourage savings, 
matur- 
ing at the end of two instead of ten years. 
On maturity, an American dollar is to be 


exchanged for each 20 Chinese dollars 


represented by the bond. 
That all looks 


regular. The catch is 


very simple and 
this: The 
Government has not succeeded in stabiliz- 
ing the Chinese dollar at 20 to the Ameri- 


can dollar. Officials here say that a person 


very 
Chinese 


with one American dollar can obtain 40 
or 50 or even more Chinese dollars. Then, 
with these Chinese dollars, he can buy 
bonds that will be redeemed two years 


the rate of American dollar 


for each 20 Chinese dollars. 


later at one 


In other words, an American in China, 
for example, can take one of his dollars and 
buy 40 Chinese dollars. With these dol- 
lars he then can buy a bond. Two years 
from now, when that bond matures, he will 
back an American dollar for each 20 
Chinese dollars, or 


get 
two American dollars 
for the one dollar he put in. It is a sure 
thing and an excellent way to double your 
money in two years. Officials advise that 


they are aware of this development and 


are conferring now on wavs to end what 
has become al good thing for sone people 
The American taxpayer foots the bill. 

In Africa, the story is a little less simple. 
It is in two parts, one of them in French 
North Africa, the other in Spanish Moroe 
French North Africa. 


already have heard a little about the first 


co and People here 


part of this story. They have heard how 
some people became much richer overnight 
by a simple twist of the wrist—again in 
terms of dollars supplied by the American 
taxpayer, 

This story started when Americans came 
to North Africa. At that time they decid 
ed that it would take 75 French franes to 
buy one American dollar. That was some- 
the 


representing the relative value of the two 


where near voing rate of exchange, 
moneys. Then mysterious things began to 
develop. The United States Treasury De- 
heacl with these 


backstage «developments. They were han- 


partment nothing to do 
dled by diplomats. 

Suddenly, by of- 
ficials decreed that, where one day it re- 
the 
next day it would require only 50 franes. 
Thus, the bed 
enough francs to buy one good American 
dollar woke the next 
enough franes to buy $1.50. 


a simple order, U.S. 


quired 75 franes to buy one dollar, 


man who went to with 


up morning with 


i. 
il 


— 


Among those made rich by this Oper, 
tion, according to informed officials, we, 
many Frenchmen who very recently hy 
been finding it possible to do business y 
Hitler. These were both 
\frica and in Vichy, France. The idea, 


Frenchmen 


far as officials here can determine, was 
vive those Frenchmen a great windfall 
dollars in order to show them the adva 


tages of switching allegiance once mor 4 


\gain, American taxpayers eventually y 
foot the bill. 
Next the story shifts to Spanish Mop 
co. In Spanish Morocco, which bor 
Morocco, people haver 
the wonderful thing that } 
the French Frer 
There is a superabundane 


French 

heard of 
pened to 
Morocco. 


French 


many 
france in 


money in the Spanish territo 
that 


some relationship to its true value and, 


The result is the frane there be 
American dollar will buy up to 75 Fre; 
These frances, 
to French Morocco, 
instead of S1. 

In other 
cross a line, buy frances, recross the line a 


when brought ba 
then 


francs 
become $1) 
words, a person with $1 
turn those franes into $1.50. It is a mag 
way to make money in the name of ¢ 
rency stabilization. 

These are practical illustrations of so 
of the problems that accompany man 
vers in the field of money. In one ce 
China, American esoldiers and officials 


finding a bonanza. In the second cw 
French Africa, American soldiers and ot 
ers not on the inside are finding ther 
The sudden m 


made some people sudden 


selves in a 
that 
rich served at one and the same timet 


squeeze. 
there 


cut almost in half the purchasing povwe} 


of the 
required to stay there. 


American dollar for those who a 
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MAGIC MONEY: Washington very carefully counts all money when it’s made; bi 
get-rich-quickers are reaping a bonanza in China and Africa at taxpayers’ expens 
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Efforts of party leaders to 
rally members behind a 
program for unified action 


Republicans, with a wary eye toward 
1944 elections, are feeling their way from 
sue to issue in Congress. They are trying 
to pump new life into the Ruml plan, which 
was beaten by defections in their own 
ranks. But, if any regular pattern under- 
jes their votes on legislation, many im- 
portant Republicans do not know about it. 

Beneath an appearance of placidity, they 
are sharply divided over many issues, par- 
ticularly with respect to international re- 
lations and postwar planning. This divi- 
jon is a hindrance to the formulation of 
any clear Republican policy on foreign af- 
fairs. House and Senate Republican lead- 
ers have to keep it constantly in mind in 
shaping party plans. They try to avoid 
forcing the question to a showdown which 
might multiply the bitterness inside their 
own party. 

In the House, Minority Leader Joseph 
W. Martin, Jr.. has appointed a commit- 
tee to study food problems and evolve a 
party program with respect to that whole 
realm of related questions. He plans to 
name other committees to work out legis- 
lative plans on other issues. But he is leav- 
ing it up to each individual Republican to 
figure out his own international policy. 

Senate Minority Leader Charles L. Me- 
Nary follows a somewhat similar plan on 
the other side of the Capitol. He has men 
of such widely varying views as Senator 
Austin, of Vermont, who has supported 
much of the President’s foreign program, 
and Senator Nye, of North Dakota, who 
has fought it all the way; Senator Ball, of 
Minnesota, who favors American collabora- 
tion with other nations to keep the peace 
after the war; Senator Taft, of Ohio, who 
would favor this with certain reservations, 
and others who want no part of it. 

House Republicans, though less directly 
concerned because the House has no part 
in the ratification of treaties, are no less 
sharply divided. Mr. Martin, in working 
out his new set of study committees, even 
woided the subject of aviation because it 
verged upon international and postwar 
wlicies and his House Republicans are in 
harp dispute over what course should be 
followed. He learned this recently when 
he threw his own strength into a fight for 
tnew standing committee in the House 
deal with aviation problems. Enough 
Republican votes were drawn away by the 
Democratic leaders to beat down the meas- 
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ure and more than offset the Democratic 
votes that went to the Republicans. 

The new food committee, headed by 
Representative Jenkins, of Ohio, will di- 
vide into a group of subcommittees which 
will cover separate phases of food produc- 
tion and distribution. They will study 
dairy and poultry products; livestock; ra- 
tioning, distribution and _ transportation; 
Lend-Lease and Government-purchased 
foods; and fisheries. 

Most of the committee’s work will be 
done in Washington. It hopes to gather a 
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great deal of material by correspondence. 
From the studies Mr. Jenkins hopes to un- 
cover data that will help Republicans to 
decide what stand to take in this broadly 
related group of domestic problems. 

On trade agreements, the disposition 
of many House Republicans is to agree to 
a continuance for three years of authority 
for the Administration to work out such 
treaties. But they would like to have cer- 
tain amendments that would divest recip- 
rocal trade negotiations of secrecy and 
allow business interests sufficient oppor- 
tunity to present their views. 

The Senate, however, still is jealous of 
any seeming infringement upon its treaty- 
making powers. Senators talk of plans that 
either would shorten the term of the ex- 


TESTS FOR REPUBLICAN STRATEGY 


G.O.P. Ranks in Congress Divided on Tax, Farm and Foreign Issues 


tension or 
concurrent 


would permit Congress by 
resolution—not requiring the 
signature of the President—to cancel any 
agreement of which it disapproves. But 
there is a question whether Congress legal- 
ly can wipe out an agreement in this 
manner. And Democrats contend that any 
wavering in the trade-agreements policy 
would lead America’s allies to believe that 
the U.S. is headed back toward isolation. 

Among Republicans, the idea is growing 
that trade agreements are only a symbol 
at the blocked from effective 
operation by the war, and that the issue 
might be passed over for future consid- 
eration. The last stated Party policy on the 
subject in 1940 said the Republicans be- 
lieved in tariff scientifically 
arrived at, and that the Party would try 
to reopen international trade through ne- 
gotiations to produce genuine reciprocity 

The International bank plan and a re- 
newal of stabilization-fund powers also fall 
into this foreign field of indeterminate Re- 
publican thought. Republican leaders have 
steered internationalism that 
they have produced no plan to lay along- 
side that of the Administration. 

But the Republican newcomers to the 
Washington scene are not hesitant in ex 
pressing their ideas on international af- 
fairs. It was Senators Ball, of Minnesota, 
and Burton, of Ohio, in their first elected 
terms, who joined with two Democrats in 
producing the resolution for American col- 
laboration with the other United Nations 
to preserve the peace to come. 


moment, 


protect ion, 


so clear of 


Twenty-six new Republican members of 
the House, coming from 17 States, signed 
a letter pledging their wholehearted sup- 
port to the resolution. They said they in- 
terpreted it as calling for immediate col- 
laboration with the other United Nations 
to secure: the most effective use of our 
resources to win the war; a limited set of 
rules to minimize the possibility of future 
wars; an international force to back up the 
rules; and an opportunity for all nations 
to subscribe to the rules. 

Signers came from the States of all of 
the men who are mentioned most promi- 
nently as potential Republican presiden- 
tial candidates, from Governor John W. 
Bricker’s Ohio, Wendell Willkie’s Indiana 
and Thomas E. Dewey’s New York. 

But the older Republicans are doing 
most of their arguing over domestic issues, 
taking cracks at what they regard as a 
fourth-term movement. They think the 
real party showdown on internationalism 
is likely to come in the Republican Na- 
tional Convention and campaign of 1944. 
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Limiting Profits on War Contracts 


Renegotiation as a Check on Excessive Gain for Manufacturers 


Uniform rules for the price 
adjusters of Treasury, Navy, 
Army, Maritime Commission 


The businessman in this war has little 
chance to profiteer. The Treasury can take 
an 80 per cent bite out of his earnings, 
and, if he is working on war orders, the 
Army, Navy, Maritime 
Treasury usually come along to pare these 
earnings even closer to the bone. 

This situation has caused much uncer- 
tainty and much complaint. War con- 
tractors don’t like the having 
their contracts reopened after they are 
signed. Some large corporations can’t even 


Commission or 


idea of 


give their stockholders an earnings report 
because the price adjusters aren’t vet 
through with them. 

Until knew almost 
nothing about their final selling prices of 
tanks or guns—or even shoes and cloth- 
ing. But, from now on, they are to be 
given a clearer idea of where they stand. 
The four major have 
agreed on a few uniform policies that will 
guide contract reviews. They don’t clear 
the atmosphere completely, but they do 
include these markers: 


now, contractors 


buying agencies 


Profit rates. Contractors still can’t be 
certain. In general, they can expect to 
earn less on war business than on the same 
amount of peacetime business. However, 
negotiators refuse to fix a definite formula 
for earnings. They expect rates to drop 
as orders increase, and, where possible, 
they will make adjustments on total busi- 
ness instead of on single contracts. Price 
adjusters don’t care about the contrac- 
tor’s tax bill when they look at his earn- 
ings report. 

Rewards. Contractors can, however, ex- 
pect a profit reward for efficiency. They 
can keep more of their earnings if they 
reduce costs, speed deliveries, conserve 
workers, save raw materials, improve pro- 
duction methods. A company making 100 
tanks a month for $10,000 a tank, for 
example, can keep more of the gross than 
a firm making only 50 tanks a month for 
$20,000 each. 

Price ceilings. They don’t mean much 
to Government buyers. Just because the 
Office of Price Administration has fixed 
a ceiling on charges to civilians doesn’t 
mean that the Army will accept the same 
price. Army buyers, in fact, think they 
have to squeeze under ceilings to do a 
good job. War agencies are more con- 
cerned about earnings than prices. 

Working capital. If you need more 
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money in the bank to operate an expand- 
ed war business, don’t expect price nego- 
tiators to let you pile it up out of profits. 
Contractors are not to be allowed to keep 
excessive profits because they lack work- 
ing capital. If you need capital, borrow it. 

Postwar reserves. The situation 
prevails as in working capital. No allow- 
ance is to be made by Government buy- 
ers for reserves to reconvert a business to 
peacetime The amount of 
needed reserves just can’t be determined 
at present, officials say. 

Interest. This is an expense item that 
can be deducted from profits. However, if 
a contractor fills both war and civilian or- 
ders, only the interest charges that apply 
to war business will be deducted. It doesn’t 
matter when you borrowed the money. In- 
terest on long-term obligations is deduct- 
ible, too, if funds are used for war work. 

Losses. Prior losses on war business will 
be taken into account when price adjusters 
examine present earnings. No losses on 


same 


production. 


commercial business can be recouped by 
war business, and, perhaps, not all war 
losses will be allowed. Price adjusters will 
follow tax laws closely in treating losses. 

Costs. Price negotiators will listen to 
statements about possible increases in the 
cost of materials or wages, and the risks 
involved in producing unfamiliar items. 
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The contractor whose own pricing policies 
result in reasonable profits can expect more 
favorable treatment on costs than the man 
who is inclined to overcharge. 

Subcontracts. As a rule, your subcon. 
tracts are open to renegotiation, too. These 
include contracts between manufacturers 
and their agents as well as subcontracts 
for parts. However, you aren’t responsible 
for recapturing excess payments already 
made to subcontractors, but you may be 
asked to withhold payments still due them, 

Salaries and wages. Better go slowly in 
raising the pay of executives or workers, 
Price adjusters are inclined to be stricter 
than other agencies in allowing increases if 
they are reflected in prices. 

Advertising. The war agencies will fol- 
low the Treasury in allowing advertising 
expenses as costs. You can deduct a rea- 
sonable advertising budget as a cost item. 

Tax amortization. If you are writing off 
in five years for tax purposes the cost of a 
war plant you built, that won’t make much 
difference to price adjusters. They won't 
allow such rapid amortization to be in- 
cluded in prices. However, they will give 
some consideration to this policy in de- 
termining whether profits are excessive, 

Tax credits. Sometimes contractors al- 
ready have paid excess-profits taxes on 
earnings that price negotiators find to be 
too large. In such cases, they will be pro- 
tected. They won’t have to return all their 
excessive profits—only the difference be- 
tween the tax bill and earnings retained 

Time limits. Contractors can count on no 
reopening of contracts after a year has 
elapsed since final delivery. If no move 
toward renegotiation is made by the Gov- 
ernment within a year from the time a 
financial statement was requested on your 
whole business, you are safe. 

Final settlements. After you have rene- 
gotiated, the Government agency that 
handled the matter will give you a clear- 
ance. It will bind all other agencies against 
reopening the same contract. 

These are the general rules that guide 
contract reviews. They still leave a wide 
leeway at the bargaining table between the 
contractor and the Government agent, but 
they do give the producer a better idea of 
the game he is playing. 

Moreover, these are the rules that are 
likely to stand. Maurice Karker, chairman 
of the War Department Price Adjustment 
Board, reports a saving of $1,000,000,000 
on contracts amounting to $8,600,000,000. 
The Navy and Maritime Commission are 
cutting costs, too, and they like it. Also, 
Congress appears to approve these methods. 
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These are flags of Victory — an Army-Navy “E” 
with two stars awarded to an RCA Instrument 
plant—an Army-Navy “E” won by an RCA Tube 
plant—an Army-Navy “E” and the Maritime 
Commission “M” pennant awarded to the Radio- 
marine Corporation of America. 

They have been won on a vital battlefront of 
this war—the battlefront of production. The 
men and women of the Radio Corporation 
of America and its services have earned 
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Battle Flags of Kkadio... 


these four flags by their outstanding achievement 
in the production of radio-electronic equipment 
vital to victory. 

When victory is won, the skill and war expe- 
rience of RCA will be turned to the new goals of 
peace ...to the task of making the life of our na- 
tion richer, safer, more enjoyable, and more pro- 
ductive ... through new and finer products 
of radio and electronic research. 

* BUY WAR BONDS EVERY PAYDAY x 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RCA LEADS THE WAY IN RADIO, ELECTRONICS, TELEVISION 


The Services of RCA: RCA Laboratories * RCA Victor Division « R.C.A. Communications, Inc. 
Radiomarine Corporation of America * National Broadcasting Co., Inc. « Blue Network Co., Inc. * RCA Institutes, Inc. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opini hould be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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xe LEST WE FORGET ea 
pea 
By DAVID LAWRENCE if w 
Twenty-four years ago the then President of the Covenant contained the essentials of a practical ph at 
United States stood before the representatives of the that did not yield to a super-state any of the It 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers who had = of our national sovereignty. tion 
cessfully fought World War I. The scene was a crowde Woodrow Wilson used to bess 
Se in ee French Foreign Office in Paris. Wood- STRONG AND WEAK American people to a one 
row Wilson was speaking. He was reading the text of HAD VOICES IN Covenant. In fairness to by tl 
the Covenant of the League of Nations and concluded LEAGUE DECISIONS brave fight he made for wo a 
with this extemporaneous comment: peace, we should now seriously re-examine the Co Ty 
“So I think I can say of this document that it is nant. The heart of it was in two articles. Ty Wor 
at one and the same time a practical document and were as follows: for d 
a humane document. There is a pulse of sympathy “Article Ten: The members of the League uJ pear 
in it. There is compulsion of conscience through- dertake to respect and preserve as against externd } seat: 
out it. It is practical, and yet it is intended to pu- aggression the territorial integrity and existing} gros 
rify, to rectify, to elevate. And I want to say that, political independence of all Members of th mait 
so far as my observation instructs me, this is in one League. In case of any such aggression or in caxB whic 
sense a belated document. I believe that the con- of any threat or danger of such aggression, th Bi 
science of the world has long been prepared to ex- Council shall advise upon the means by which men 
press itself in some such way.” this obligation shall be fulfilled. aske 
Those of us who listened to this exposition of Amer- “Article Sixteen: Should any Member of th publ 
ican leadership in a world which had just seen millions League resort to war in disregard of its covenant § ance 
of young men killed in the debris-covered fields of under Articles 12, 13, or 15, it shall ipso factok® and 
France felt a thrill of pride. Not for one moment deemed to have committed an act of war against B belie 
through the years since then, as the winds of political all other Members of the League, which hereby W 
expediency have caused the politicians to trim their undertake immediately to subject it to the seve § tion 
sails and abandon the principles of the League of Na- ance of all trade or financial relations, the pro 8 decl 
tions, have some of us deviated from the conviction hibition of all intercourse between their national § or R 
that in international cooperation rather than isolation- and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, rope 
ism lay the true basis for the prevention of war and the prevention of all financial, commercial, W 
Today, as we look back, as we ask ourselves the personal intercourse between the nationals of the § Ethi 
question of why the ideals so eloquently portrayed and covenant-breaking State and the nationals of any § the ¢ 
put into concrete form in the Covenant of the League other State, whether a Member of the League ot § selve 
have been frustrated, we must come to the conclusion not. It shall be the duty of the Council in such § Mar 
that America’s failure to lend her tremendous moral case to recommend to the several Governments § ther 
force, her physical strength to that Covenant resulted concerned what effective military, naval, or at § retar 
in a return to Europe of the balance-of-power rivalry force the Members of the League shall severally § pers 
and finally in war. contribute to the armed forces to be used to pro ® aggr 
‘NORMALCY’ LURED But why did we fail to join? Be- tect the covenants of the League. wou 
cause, primarily, the American The Members of the League agree, further, AME 
U5. FROM STUDY people didn’t study the Cove- that they will mutually support one another in the HELE 
OF THE COVENANT nant. They were misled by griev- financial and economic measures which are taken 
ances over domestic questions and by the irritations of under this Article, in order to minimize the los | °F / 
war restrictions which made the post-armistice period a and inconvenience resulting from the above mea: § that 
rush to get back to “normalcy” at home. We refused to ures, and that they will mutually support one at § into 
accept as true the fact that the rest of the world needed other in resisting any special measures aimed atont § alon 
us, as the most powerful and most disinterested nation of their number by the covenant-breaking State, § busi 
of all, to give sustenance to the new constitution of peace. and that they will take the necessary steps to afford entic 
Today we are already talking of new unions and or- passage through their territory to the forces of any new 
ganizations for peace without realizing that the League of the Members of the League which are coope 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 


VOLTAIRE 
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league of Nations Covenant provided sufficient safeguards for 
peace but America refused to accept it or to indicate 


ff we would help victims of aggression. 
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ating to protect the covenants of the League... . 

It is important to bear in mind that when any na- 
tion became involved in a dispute, it was obligated 
under Articles 12, 13, and 15 not to resort to war but to 
submit the dispute either to arbitration or to inquiry 
by the Council. The Council was to make a report and 
advise on the means of enforcement of its decision. 

The Council consisted of the principal victors of 
World War I. The Assembly was a kind of lower house 
for debate and discussion and, out of its membership of 
nearly 50 nations, four member nations were eligible to 
seats in rotation on the Council. So the voices of the 
strong and the weak were to be heard together, and the 
main force and power was to issue from the Council, in 
which the United States was to be a charter member. 

But the United States refused to join. The govern- 
mental leaders of France and Britain again and again 
asked us thereafter, even if we did not join, to make a 
public declaration that we would come to the assist- 
ance of any nation which was the victim of aggression 
and against any nation which we in our own judgment 
believed was the aggressor. 

We promulgated under a Republican Administra- 
tion the Kellogg-Briand Treaty outlawing war, but we 
declined to say under the Harding, Coolidge, Hoover 
or Roosevelt Administrations what our course in Eu- 
rope would be if another war of aggression should ensue. 

When the test came—in the Italian aggression in 
Ethiopia and the intrusion by Germany and Italy in 
the civil war in Spain—the big powers, including our- 
selves, remained aloof. When the test also came in 
Manchuria on the occasion of the Japanese aggression 
there, America spoke out plainly through the then Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, but we couldn’t 
persuade Britain to use her physical force to overcome 
aggression for the simple reason that Britain feared we 
would not use our own military force either. 

AMERICA DENIED Why did we flinch? A whole gen- 
HELP TO VICTIMS eration in America had been 

taught to believe that World 
OF AGGRESSION War I was a commercial war, 
that Wilson was a dreamy idealist who had been duped 
into leading us into war in 1917, that America could get 
along without the rest of the world and mind her own 
business and avoid foreign wars. Sincerely and consci- 
tatiously, millions of Americans took up that point of 
view. Maybe it was the instinct of selfish materialism, 
maybe it was the instinct of avoidance and a belief in 














the invincibility of our ocean spaces against air or naval 
aggression, but the fact is that under neither Republican 
nor Democratic Presidents did we, until after the out- 
break of World War II in September 1939, indicate 
that we would help the victims of aggression. 
ARTICLE TEN WAS Who was responsible? We must 
not forget that when it came to 
HEART OF NEW imposing the economic boycott 
WORLD ORDER provided by the League, neither 
the United States nor Britain nor France was ready to 
act together to prevent Italian aggression. Were we more 
concerned with our loss of dollars than with world 
peace? Were our people too indifferent to the implica- 
tions of a disturbed peace to realize that this is one 
world today and that a fire in one place can spread to 
another and ultimately involve us? 

President Wilson in pleading at home in 1919 for 
support of the League of Nations Covenant said: 

“When you read Article Ten, therefore, you will 
see that it is nothing but the inevitable, logical 
center of the whole system of the Covenant of the 

League of Nations, and I stand for it absolutely. 

If it should ever in any important respect be im- 

paired, the glory of the armies and the navies of 

the United States is gone like a dream in the night, 
and there ensues upon it the nightmare of dread 
which lay upon the nations before this war came; 
and there will come sometime, in the vengeful 

Providence of God, another struggle in which, not 

a few hundred thousand fine men from America 

will have to die, but as many millions as are 

necessary to accomplish the final freedom of the 
peoples of the world.” 

We had in the League Covenant an international po- 
lice force in the sense of a contributed military, naval 
and air force. The League of Nations was not a super- 
state. No state yielded its sovereignty but every state 
was made responsible for its own good conduct, and a 
violation of the territorial integrity of any other nation 
meant, unless rectified or redressed, that the physical 
force of the other nations of the world would be used 
to maintain peace. 

We must not look, therefore, to new resolutions in 
the Senate or to Atlantic Charters or to any other pro- 
nouncements as a means of preventing World War III. 
We must look into the conscience of nations, and that 
means ourselves. We must put Article Ten back into 
the conscience and treaties of nations, 
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HOLDING THE LINE ON HOME FRONT 


Tighter Control Sought by Executive Over Prices, Wages, Man Power 


More attention to domestic 
problems as military plans 
pass the decision stage 


President Roosevelt, well satisfied with 
the progress of the war, on the fighting 
fronts, is devoting more of his attention to 
domestic problems. He is tightening the 
line against inflation, dealing deftly and 
carefully with Congress and taking a more 
positive part in national polities. 

The battle plans have been drawn for 
the fighting fronts. In North Africa, Al- 
lied armies are driving the Nazis relent- 
lessly toward the sea. The date for the 
European invasion draws nearer. What 
remains are problems for the military lead- 
ers. The invasion has passed the planning 
and Mr. Roosevelt 
little to do with the detailed preparations. 
The over-all strategy has been fixed. 

But the situation on the home front 
meanwhile had become tangled. John L. 
Lewis was fighting for higher wages for 
his miners. A farm bloc in Congress had 
put through a bill that the 
prices of some farm products. Workers 
were leaving shipyards and war plants to 
seek draft 
Southern governors were talking about a 


decision stage. has 


Ww ould raise 


immunity as farm workers. 
political revolt from the Democratic Party. 
Other Democrats were clamoring against 
Republican appointees in war agencies. 
Mr. Roosevelt is moving steadily into 
all of these problems. He drew his lines 
more tightly inflation with a 
“hold-the-line” order to his price, food, 
man-power and wage agencies. James F. 
Byrnes, his Stabilization Di- 
rector, was given to decide 
the War 
increases 
Food Ad- 


ministrators were put in command of the 


agaist 


Economic 
more power 
disputes. Powers of 


Board to 


were narrowed. The Price and 


marginal 


Labor approve wage 


prices of all commodities affecting the cost 
of living. And the Manpower Commission 
chairman was given specific power to for- 
bid job shifts for higher wages if those 
changes do not promote the war effort. 

In the political field, an anonymous as- 
sistant of the President was assigned to 
look into the complaints of Southern gov- 
ernors. The time may come when the Ad- 
ministration would want to reply to their 
charges that the New Deal has done little 
or nothing for the South. 

The activities of these aides 
brought a Republican charge in the House 
that, in his anonymous capacity, the as- 


one of 


24 


sistant heading up a_fourth-term 
drive. Another Republican contended that 
an army order forbidding Army officers 
to seek or accept political offices was 
aimed at preventing Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur from accepting a Republican nom- 
ination for the Presidency. Secretary of 
War Stimson said this was not the pur- 
pose of the order. Neither charge brought 
any comment from Mr. Roosevelt: 

In his press conferences, the President 
put the emphasis upon the fight against 
inflation. He said the entire program was 
somewhat like a four-legged stool, resting 
upon wage control, price control, rationing 
control, and a control of purchasing power 
through taxation and savings. Through 
the powers he has been given, he is tack- 
ling the first three phases. But, he added, 
the question of taxation is in the hands 
of Congress. He said the Administration 
still wants $16,000,000,000 more revenue 
for the new fiscal year. 

Mr. Roosevelt said some of the com- 
plaints about the high cost of vegetables 
came from persons who were getting more 


Was 


wages than ever before and were spending 
them for out-of-season vegetables and lux- 
ury goods. He told of complaints of a well- 
paid mechanic, whom he described as his 
friend, that his wife had paid $1.50 for a 
bunch of asparagus in March. The Presi- 


dent said he asked the mechanic whethe 
his wife ever before had bought asparagns 
in March. She had not. Mr. Rooseyej 
also got an admission from the mechanic 
that his wife had bought strawberries jj 
February and paid a high price for them 

Replying to a question about whethe 
Mayor La Guardia, of New York, wou 
be given a commission in the Army, th 
President said no decision had been made 
but added that the Mayor wanted to ge 
into active service. Later Secretary Stim. 
son said the Mayor would remain in bis 
New York office for the time being. 

Presidential visitors talked war and jp. 
flation and politics. Farm leaders came 
with food and price officials to talk about 
the fight against inflation. 

His congressional leaders came in to tal 
about the legislative program for the se. 
ond time since January. He told them th 
legislative discussions would be held mor 
often in the future. Postmaster General 
Walker, just back from a_ political tow 
was in for lunch. Mr. Roosevelt practiced 
bond selling on the White House staff ina 
ceremony, that opened, a little ahead of 
time, the Second War Loan drive. 

John Pye, an elderly Negro messenger, 
who was chauffeur for Mr. Roosevelt when 
he was Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in the last war. bought the first bond. 
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THE PRESIDENT OPENS THE NEW WAR LOAN DRIVE AT WHITE HOUSE 
« « » many another drive was launched during the week 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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ACHIEVEMENT OF A SINGLE PURPOSE 


A SINGLE purpose spurred the engineers who planned the Allison engine. 


A single purpose moves the metallurgists who test and choose the fine mate- 
rials that go into it. 


A single purpose guides the skilled hands of the craftsmen who 
machine and fit its gleaming parts with precision that finds few 


counterparts in volume production. 


That purpose is to create the finest aircraft engine 
ever built. 


How well that purpose is attained is being written 
in the records of the planes which the Allison 
powers—and in the standards it is establish- 

ing, at home and abroad, for sturdiness and 


dependability. 


Employed in several types of Ameri- 
can fighting planes, the Allison 

is proving before the world 

the ability of America to 

work to levels of quality 

and exactness never 


before approached. 


} 
an inch. 
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Arctic cold on the Alcan highway doesnt faze 





these big Studebaker trucks 


UNDREDS upon hundreds of 

huge, multiple-drive Studebaker 
trucks are rumbling over the wild, 
rugged route of the great new 1610- 
mile Alaska-Canada highway. More 
of these big Studebakers are in serv- 
ice on this amazing military road 
than any other make of truck. And 
despite temperatures that often drop 
far below zero, Studebaker stamina 
is getting the cargoes of vital sup- 
plies through to our important 
North Pacific theater of war. 


Tens of thousands of multiple- 
drive Studebaker military 
trucks are in service on the 
supply lines and at the fighting 
fronts of the United Nations 


all over the world. And tens of 
thousands more are on the way. 
Studebaker engineering and crafts- 
manship provide Studebaker trucks 
in wartime with the same stand-out 
superiorities for which they were 
so widely recognized in peacetime. 
Through generation after genera- 
tion, for more than 91 years, the 
men of Studebaker have made it 
their habit to “give more than they 
promise.” And that is still their 
watchword in the manufacture of 
big, multiple-drive military trucks, 
Wright Cyclone engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress and all 
the other vital war matériel 
which they are producing now. 





Studebaker builds Wright Cyclone engines for 
the famous Boeing Flying Fortress, big mul- 
tiple-drive military trucks for the United 
Nations, as well as much other war matériel. 
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_Question_ 
of the Week 





Competition between military and civil- 
jan needs and conflicting restrictions by 
Government agencies have brought pres- 
sures on the nation’s economy. A proposal 
to establish an independent Office of Civil- 
ian Supply, in whose hands would be 
maintenance of essential civilian production 
and services, has met with wide support 

To present a cross section of informed 
opinion on the subject, The United States 
News asked spokesmen for large organi- 
zations, industrialists and others the fol- 
lowing question: 

Should Congress set up an inde- 
pendent civilian supply service to 
look out for civilian interests in the 
fields of production and supply? 
Answers appeor herewith. More will be 

printed next week. 





ee 


W. C. MacFarlane 


Minneapolis, Minn.; President, 
olis-Moline Power Implement Co., 


Minneap- 


answers: (by telegraph) 
Definitely, no. Too many conflicting 
agencies now with attendant confusion. 


Civilian interests are subordinate to the 
war effort, but must synchronize with the 
over-all program. Do not disturb the pres- 
ent setup, although its 
could be improved. 


administration 


Russell E. Singer 


Washington, D.C.; General 
American Automobile Association, 
answers: 

I feel that there is unquestioned need 
for giving greater attention to civilian sup- 
ply requirements. Many dislocations, such 
as the Eastern gasoline rationing muddle, 
could have been avoided and would be 
prevented in the future by an integrated, 
well-planned civilian supply program. 

I doubt the wisdom, however, of estab- 
lishing another independent agency to add 
its voice to the insistent clamor for scarce 


Manager, 








—Harris & Ewing 


SINGER 


RUSSELL E. 
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Banish this Saboteur 
of War Products 


@ War products for our fighting forces 
demand the utmost in skilled work- 
manship and fine materials. But 
equally important as their production 
is the getting of these war products 
to their destinations, unbroken and 
unmarred, in fighting condition. Defec- 
tive packing can undo the best of 
factory work. Defective packing is a 
saboteur of war products, one you can 
easily foil if you pack with KIMPAK* 

With KIMPAK-protection, war 
products are cushioned from jolts, jars 
and rough handling in transit . . . for 
KIMPAK combines 


is 100% grit-free, highly polished sur- 
faces are shielded against scratches, 
press markings and “burning”... . 
If your war product must be pro- 
tected against moisture, there’s a spe- 
cial moisture-resistant KIMPAK to 
do the job. And if leakage from glass 
containers is your problem, there's a 
type of KIMPAK that can absorb 16 
times its own weight in liquids ! 
Manufacturers of metal, plastic, 
wood and glass war products are find- 
ing KIMPAK the right answer to their 
packing protection problems. Whether 





softness with resil- 
iency. Breakage, chip- 
ping and chafing are 
well-guarded against. 
And because KIMPAK 





PACK WITH 


Kimpak 


CREPED WADDING 


your war product is as 

~ | Ie 
| large as a bomber’s 
wing or as small as a 
wrist pin, KIMPAK 
serve you, 


can too ! 


Write for details today. 












*KIMPAK (trade-mark) means Kimberly-Clark Wadding 


























Name 


Company 


Kimberly-Clark Corporation 
Established 1872 USN-443 
Creped Wadding Division 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
Send full information about 
KIMPAK. 


Address ..-- --- 
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These booklets, folders and tables are 
typical of the valuable wartime helps 
that Burroughs offers to users. They 
are designed to help users take full 
advantage of the time and labor saving 
features provided by their Burroughs 
machines—to aid them in getting the 
most out of their present equipment. 
For these and other wartime accounting 






helps, call the local Burroughs office. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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materials, products and man power. A bg; 
ter method would be to increase the staty, 
and responsibilities of the Office of Civili, 
Supply within the War Production Bog, 
and to head it up with a “name perso 
whose views could command consideratig, 
within the Board itself and support fro, 
the civilian population. 


Hanford Main 


Long Island City, N.Y.; Executive Vice Pre, 

ident Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., 
answers: (by 
The present food crisis could, I beliey, 
have been prevented, or at least alleviate 
had Congress set up an independent ci 
ian supply service to see to it that t 


telegrap: 


home front, producing arms, ammunitioy 
rations and other supplies for the arme 
services, would receive its fair proporti 
of food, fuel and other necessities. Such 
step now is imperative. 


H. E. Erdman 


Berkeley, Coiif.; Professor of Agricultur 
Economics, University of California; Po 
President, American Farm Economics Ass. 
answers: 
The fighting force is the strong arm ¢ 
the nation. In total war there is but oy 
aim—victory. We must produce, move { 
the fighting fronts, and maintain at ty 
the fighting force ¢ 
which our population is capable. We mus 
provide our allies with raw and fabricate 


(by telegraph 


efficiency biggest 


goods to make our combined fighting fore 
most effective against the common enem 

In order to do this, we must provide ow 
civilian population a necessary minimun 
and this should have due consideration it 
the over-all plan. A single body should é: 
rect the combined effort. Dividing a- 
thority is not the best way to win a war 


Mack W. Beeks 


New York City; Chairman, Executive Cour 
cil, The National Civic Federation, 
answers: 

The idea seems to be almost necessan 
were the proposed service to be proper 
organized, but it would be unwise to hav 
one more agency set up merely to create 
additional political jobs for wranglers fo 
power and _ prestige. 

Referring to vour article on the “Civilia 
Role” in the March 19 issue of The United 
States News, and current conditions, om 
must conclude that the problem revolve 
around lack of co-ordination and adequate 
authority by the head of the Controle 
Materials Plan in WPB; and /or the pre 
sure of public opinion to gain immediate 
definite planning by WPB’s Office of Civi- 
ian Supply without creating a new instt- 
ment which might serve only to hampe 
Mr. Charles E. Wilson, of whom you speak 
as the “new hope” in the matter of keep 
ing alive civilian activities and services 
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Its Performance Is a Peace-Time Triumph ! 


THE NEW M-5 is believed to be the fastest and one of the 
hardest hitting light tanks in the world. It was designed by 
the Cadillac Motor Car Division of General Motors in co- 
operation with U. S. Army Ordnance engineers. It is built 
in volume on Cadillac’s assembly lines. 

The M-5 does things no other tank will do—for it possesses 
two innovations which are wholly new in tank construction. 

The enemy is aware of what this tank will do—but we 
haven’t yet told him how or why it does it. We want him to 
learn the facts the hard way. Consequently, the American 
public, too, will have to wait awhile for the details. 

The Allied armies have a lot of these tanks—and more are 
arriving at the scenes of combat every day. The M-5 has 


\ 22! 
CADILLAC MOTOR CAR DIVISION [3] 
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been in mass production for more than six months. You'll 
hear a great deal about it as the Victory March rolls on. 

Our tank program, impressive as it is, is only a part of 
Cadillac’s work in arming America. Cadillac is also en- 
trusted with the manufacture of many precision parts for a 
famous airplane engine—and we have been since this engine 
went into volume production more than three years ago. 
We also make precision parts for the U. S. Navy, for use in 
one of its tools of war. 

On all of our work for the Army and Navy, we have held the 
pace. We have kept our schedule on every assignment made 
to us. 





LET YOUR DOLLARS WORK, TOO— 
BUY 
WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 

















































The addition of an “r’ to the title of Der Fuehrer’s book 
adds a touch of ptomaine to his ambitions, doesn’t it ? 


The letter we have inserted in “Kampf” stands for the word 
RIGHTS—the Rights of over 130,000,000 people to live, worship, 
and transact business as they please. 

The instant these Rights were threatened the immense 
industries of America swung into motion to produce war equip- 
ment on a scale and at a speed the world has never known. 

No wonder the author of this book “cannot stomach” American 
war production. 

To this greatest of war efforts, the Detroit Tap & Tool 
Company is contributing its experience and technical skill. 

Not only are we turning out Taps and Thread Gages which by 
their consistent quality and precision performance have earned 
the praises of our customers, but we have worked with many 
clients in developing Tools which have solved special threading 
problems and thereby helped them speed up their war 


production output. 


You've done Your Bit— Now do Your BEST 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS 


Detroit Tap & Tool Co. 


8432 BUTLER AVENUE + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GROUND TAPS + GROUND THREAD HOBS +« THREAD GAGE 
SPECIAL THREADING TOOLS AND GAGES 





of Matiomal Issues 


Price Control 
In Meats: Blow 


To ‘Black Market? 


Establishment of retail dollars-and-cep; 
ceilings on meat and allotment of ad 
tional supplies to civilian use, in the opi 


ion of most commenting editors, are moya 


in the right direction to protect the publ 


against “black markets” and unnecessan 
Government hoarding. Some newspaper 


however, contend further Government 
tion is needed to make the ceilings effectiy: 

The “unpoliceable” system of variab 
ceilings had made the black market 
“cinch,” declares the New York Her 


Tribune (Ind. Rep.), so the newly «& 
tablished ceilings, which “subject even 


meat sale to the housewife’s inform 
scrutiny,” will be “very welcome indeed 

Asserting that “the fixed ceiling | 
strike directly at black-market operators 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer (Ind. Der 
recommends that the OPA turn its furt! 
attention to “fundamental processes wher 
by these ceilings can be maintained, wl 
insuring an orderly flow of products 
market.” 

“To be effective, price ceilings mu 
cover all costs,” contends the St. L 
Post-Dispatch (Ind.), “not merely thos 
of the end products in the grocery stor 
But it commends the OPA order as am 
“toward a sensible price policy.” 

\n estimated 25 per cent of meat s 
are not “within the frame of the 1 
rationing plan,” observes the Indiana» 
News (Ind.), but it argues that n 
black-market traders are “merely sup 
ing a market which was opened to t 
hy failure to go all the way in ratio 
meat and fixing prices and market cl 
nels.” 

Overbuying for the armed forces 
“maladroit” distribution are cited by 
Richmond (Va.) News-Leader (Ind. De 
as two errors in food handling that | 


“«lisarranged all the mechanics of 


trade.” And the Worcester (Mass.) ve 


ning Gazette (Ind.) urges “a bit n 
Government candor” on the size of 
own stores of food. 

But the Hartford (Conn.) Cour 
(Rep.} notes that the OPA has interve! 
to give civilian meat requirements tem™ 
rary precedence over military needs, whit 
action, it says, is “probably in order t 
conserve not health but something equa 
important—conficence.” 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Film for Expert War Workers 





= Part II of our film “Steel for the Armed Forces" entitled 


‘|| “Steel Treating and Testing” 


is now available for showing to war production plants, and to 


advanced classes in war training subjects. 











Li Part I, “How Steel Is Made", is an introductory picture giving basic 
pe instruction in iron and steel making. Part II is somewhat more tech- 
nical and detailed, and deals with the processing and treatment of 


steel after initial rolling. 
Thirty-five prints of Part I are now being scheduled for showings. 


Part II prints are being booked for prompt showings in order of 
receipt of application. Those directly engaged in war training or war 
material production are invited to apply for Part II film to Motion 


Picture Bureau, Bethlehem Steel Company, Bethlehem, Pa. 
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Conserve 


lamps for AR-TIME 











To maintain high levels of “See-ability” in our war factories, millions of lamps 


are needed, lamps requiring tungsten, copper, and other vital materials. You 
can help make these lamps available. Turn lights out promptly, when not in 
use. Keep bulbs and reflecting surfaces clean. Make periodic check-ups to be 
sure that your present lighting equipment is at peak efficiency. 





(SEE-ABILITY helps increase war production 





By conserving in these ways, you help provide “See-ability” for war workers. 
They need good light to avoid accidents and lost time. They need high levels of 
“See-abilify” to prevent damage to machinery and materials . . . to increase war 
production. Every extra bit of light you get from your present lamps is therefore 
a direct saving of a vital product for winning the war. Westinghouse, Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J. 





Westinghouse 


* MAZDA LAMPS * 


FOR GREATER “SEE-ABILITY” 








The Pictogram presents the pictures of 
progress on America’s masterpieces of war 
production—tanks and planes. Here are 
more details on these and the other produc- 
tion achievements that swell the rising tide 
of arms flowing from American factories. 

Planes. The figures show aircraft out- 
put increasing from 3,400 in March, 1942, 
to an estimated 6,200 in March, 1943. 
(Figures computed on the basis of produc- 
tion report released by Under Secretary of 
War Robert P. Patterson in March.) But 
the program is not yet over the hump. 
Monthly production must average almost 
9,000 planes for the rest of 1943 to meet 
the revised goal of 98,000 planes set for 
this year. And a constantly higher propor- 
tion must be heavy bombers, medium 
bombers and multi-engine fighters and 
cargo craft. So, while a tremendous expan- 
sion of output is in the offing as new fac- 
tories come into operation, the aircraft in- 
dustry still has a big job ahead, with ma- 


terials, machine tools, man power and time . _ 
at a premium. thy ; h l 
< 0 





Tanks. Actual output has more than 
doubled in the last 12 months, going from 
1,200 in March, 1942, to an estimated 
2,800 in March, 1943. (Based on produc- 
tion report released by Under Secretary 
of War Patterson.) Even this record could 
have been eclipsed by the capacity now in 


~ ~* ~ ad 
~- ~ —_ “ oe - 


existence, but schedules have been cur- 
tailed and tank production is expected 
now to reach its peak and start downward 
again in 1943. 

Other combat vehicles. In the latter 
part of 1942, efforts were focused on com- 
bat vehicles other than tanks, including 
antitank weapons and self-propelled artill- 
ery. More than 7,800 weapon-bearing com- 


SS ed 


Se 


bat vehicles were produced in February 
alone. 

Guns and ammunition. Production of 
antiaircraft artillery has been cut back 
since the German air force went on the 
defensive. Output of artillery that travels 
with fighting forces has increased. Success 











in small arms and ammunition production 
has proved spectacular. Monthly rate for 
Garand rifles early this year was 80,000; 
for carbines, 58,000. In January and Feb- 
ruary, 150,000 machine guns and 134,000 
submachine guns were turned out, more 
than double production in the first World 
War. February totals showed: 1,244,000,- “MONTHLY PRODUCTION RATE. 


000 small arms cartridges, 1,932,000 high- 





explosive shells, 419,000 bombs of all types. wae. TANKS... : 1200 

In short, the U.S. is well over the top] PLANES ... 3400 
in its big production offensive. American ; : 
workmen are producing today nearly five 
times as much war materiel as they pro- 
duced in the month before Pearl Harbor. 
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Hance Weak 


War Loan Drive 
As a Weapon 
Against Inflation 


Secretary Morgenthau’s Second Wa; 
Loan Campaign, to raise $13,000,000,009. 
is based on an 8-to-5 anti-inflation for. 
mula. This ratio: 

Banks will be allowed to subscribe to y 
more than $5,000,000,000. Bank subscrip. 
tions are inflationary, tend to increas 
pressure against wage-salary-price ceilings 
to depreciate the dollar’s buying power 

Individuals and all other subscribers 
will be urged to take $8,000,000,000—ay 
as much more as possible. These subserip. 
tiol { money from the spending 

pressure against controls 

e lid on inflation. 
is for money to finance 
e formula. Otherwis. 


—Harris & Ewing 


U.S. BONDSMEN HOPE .. 
. war-dictated formula will work 


no subscriptions from banks would be i 
the picture. Needing every dollar thal 
could be raised, the Treasury’s problen 
was to get as much money as possible, t 


In our 'round the clock shipyards, in 
hundreds of teeming production fac- 
tories, in our oil fields and on our get as few inflationary subscriptions a 
farms — Continental Red Seal Engines | would meet minimum revenue needs, and 
are providing dependable POWER TO | at the same time to get the bulk of th 
WIN. On the fighting fronts—on | loan from funds that otherwise would go 
land, sea, and in the air—dependable into the general spending spiral. 

Continental Engines are backing our The 8-to-5 (in billions of dollars) for- 

Awarded to the Detroit 


and Muskegon Plants of fighting men with invincibie striking mula resulted. It was planned by experts 

ontinental Motors Cor- 

poration for High power! 
Achievement. 


° after weeks of study and with the advice 

Your Gelints dee Demidy Yaot of leading private financial institutions. 
.. + Buy War Bonds Experience in the December drive, net- 
ting nearly $13,000,000,000, was another 

factor. Formula for the April drive follows 

closely actual results of the December drive. 

Anti-inflationary subscriptions include: 


[on tin E/7 tal/ Moa tors [orpora tion Individuals, partnerships, personal trust 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 36 
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PHILADELPHIA 
/ NATIONAL BANK r 


Organized 1803 

















March 31, 1943 


RESOURCES 


Cash and due from Banks ...... . «2. « « « « $205,037,384.35 
U. S. Government Securities. . . . . . . . « « « « 406,817,692.12 
State, County and Municipal Securities. . . .... . 17,569,795.55 





CO eee ae ee a ae a ee ee ee 38,910,001.70 
eee ~ « «a «¢ «ec ee ovo Ree * 84,197,019.92 
Memk Meli@iess . 2. ss tte ewww eee 2,600,000.00 
Accrued Interest Receivable ....... 6... -. 2,787,505.77 
Customers Liability Account of Acceptances. . . .. . 1,320,532.13 
$759,239,931.54 

LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock . . «© «© © © «© «© © © © © © © © + 6+ )«©=6$14,000,000.00 














Surplus ee eee eC Co we Se eS 21,000,000.00 
ee ok 2. « « ee & ee ee ee 13,146,967.85 
Reserve for Contingencies . . . . 2. «6 «© «© «© we ws 3,248,171.53 
ee) at a ae ea a a ae a 2,316,374.99 
Dividend (Payable April 1, 1943) (“<8 ¢ & « @ « 875,000.00 
Unearned Discount and Accrued Interest. . . ... . 157,527.25 
Acceptamces . . 1. + «© © © © © © © © © © © © 2 1,457,756.00 
rm Deposits. . 2. 1 1 ee ee ee ee ee ee + 703,038,133.72 A‘ 
Z $759,239,931.54 


EVAN RANDOLPH, President 
MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“THERE ARE MORE THINGS in heaven and earth, Horatio, than are dreamed of 
in our philosophies.” 

That passage from Hamlet was spoken to the original “graphophone” invented in 
1881 by Alexander Graham Bell, Chichester Bell and Charles Sumner Tainter. It 
was recorded on a wax cylinder, which was sealed in a metal box. For over 
half a century, that box reposed in a dark vault at the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington. 


In 1937, in the presence of representatives of the inventors, the box was opened 
and the first practical sound recording was replayed. Every word was heard plainly 
...and precisely as it had been spoken 56 years before! 





During the busy years bridged by those two events, thousands of Dictaphone dic- 
tating machines, developed from the original Bell and Tainter Graphophone patent, 
had gone into service in business offices around the world. 

Coming as the first challenge to an out-moded system of dictation which had 
endured since the days of the Greeks and Romans, Dictaphone saved time and 
effort — expedited the flow of work — made executives the masters rather than the 
slaves of daily routine. 

Today, sound recording technique is being developed further in the Dictaphone 
Laboratories. While a host of Dictaphone users are finding literally no limit to the 
capacity and versatility of Dictaphone in meeting the pressure of war work, Dicta- 
phone sound engineers are readying improved voice recording methods for the 
Army, the Navy and vital war services. After the war, the Dictaphone method of 
dictation will more than ever be a “must” for busy men everywhere. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


@ DICTAPHONE 


ACOUSTICORD DICTATING EQUIPMENT 
ELECTRICORD RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The word DICTAPHONE im the Reicietered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 





accounts. From these sources the Treasury 


Department got approximately $1,600,000. 
000 last December, hopes for much mor 


this month. 

Insurance ( ompanies. In Decembe r, they 
subscribed to $1,677.000,000. These bonds 
are held in investment portfolios, are re. 
garded as definitely helpful in averting in 
flation 

Savings banks. Such institutions bought 
$609.000,000 in securities in the last drive 
put them out of circulation by storing j 
vaults, away from the inflationary’ spiral 

Corporations. Sales to business firms to. 
taled $2,213,000,000 in the First War Loa 
Virtually all were for invest. 
ment, are being held, and retire an equiva. 
lent amount from spending channels. Cor. 
porations were the largest single source of 
anti-inflationary bond buying then, prob. 
ably will be again this month. 

Other anti-inflationary subscriptions jn. 


Campaign 


clude those from dealers and brokers, elee- 
mosynary institutions, federal trust funds, 
State and_ local and _ their 
trust and numerous others desig. 
nated as 


governments 
funds, 
“unclassified.” 

War Savings Bonds, (Series E), to 
which probably 40,000,000 individuals wil 
subscribe, and U.S. Savings Bonds (Series 
F and G) are down for a minimum @ 
about 8 per cent of the $13,000,000,000 
total. Last December, they brought to the 
Treasury $726,000,000 and $222,000,000, 
respectively, a total of $948,000,000. This 
month, they are expected to produce much 
more. But, as a whole, they supply a rek- 
tively small part of the entire loan. 

Pay-roll allotment plan of selling Wa 
Savings Bonds has expanded vastly since 
Pearl Harbor. In January, 1942, 17,13 
firms sold $28,000,000 worth of these bonds 
to 10,500,000 of their employes; a yea 
later, 172,678 firms sold $375,000,00 
worth of the bonds to 25,200,000 of their 
employes. In the same period, deductions 
from pay envelopes for War Savings Bond: 
rose from 4.5 per cent of pay to 8.5 per 
cent. 

Little buyers far outnumber big buyer 
produce more. In December, sales of $5 
and $50 bonds brought in $365,000,000 
$500 bonds, $92,500,000; $1,000 bonds 
$121,000,000. More than twice as man} 
$25 bonds have been issued as all other 
denominations put together. 
related to the War Loa 
Campaign in the drive against inflation i 
the prospective $16,000,000,000 revenue 
bill. Collection of taxes at the source, from 
salaries and wages, is a vital part of that 


Intimately 


program. 

Withholding-tax legislation—so _ strong 
is the pressure for it—may not wait on the 
Treasury’s program, however. Agitatiot 
for it has been revived in Congress in 4 
big way, and at the moment a drive is o 
to pass a withholding tax law before th 
Easter recess, planned to start April Il, 
and to make withholding effective July | 
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Sees All-Tells All! 


The magic eye of the Spectograph, for which this brilliantly 
illuminated arc lights the way, literally sees all and tells all 
about the metals in process of smelting in the various huge 
batteries of furnaces in Michigan Smelting plants. While the 
metal is still molten in the furnace, control of the elements 
in the alloy is now possible. In the most scientific, fastest 
way, the Spectographic method tells Michigan Smelting 
technicians of every element and in what quantity, it is 
present in the sample drawn from the furnace charge. This 
is only one of the many technical controls developed and 
used here at Michigan Smelting Division—controls that 
enable the smelting of non-ferrous alloys to rigid specifica- 
tions, and of a high quality that never varies, 


MICHIGAN 
SMELTING 


AND REFINING 


DIVISION OF 
BOHN ALUMINUM AND 


BRASS CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GENERAL OFFICES @ LAFAYETTE BLDG. 


NON-FERROUS SCRAP METAL REFINERS FOR 50 YEARS 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 


“EVEN THE POTATOES OPENED THEIR EYES 


And the potato farmers were frankly 
skeptical when potatoes were first sent 
to market in paper bags instead of the 
traditional burlap. Suppose the bags got 
wet—from vegetable moisture or 
weather—you could see loose potatoes 
strewn from Boise to Bangor. 

But these bags proved to be strong 
and tough even when they were soaked 
through! As a result, not only potatoes 
but other foods and supplies are reach- 
ing their destinations in excellent con- 
dition—and large quantities of burlap 
are released for more essential needs. 

The secret of giving paper such wet 
strength lies in a special resin which 
“bonds” the fibres together so that 
liquids will not separate them and which 
also increases the tensile and folding 


x * 


INVEST IN 


strength of the paper when dry. And 
this new resin can be added directly to 
the other ingredients in the regular 
paper making process. Thus, without 
new equipment, paper manufacturers 
are now turning out products that 

can be used to replace more crit- 

ical materials... paper towels that 

won’t come apart in wet hands, 
tougher wrappings for meats and 
frozen foods—more durable 
paper for blueprints, maps, tags 

and other products for outdoor 

use where resistance to weather 

is a factor. 

This new resin developed by 
Cyanamid is but one of many 
chemicals the company produces 
for the paper industry. It points 


AMERICA! BUY UNITED 


STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


the way to new usefulness for paper in 
the future and is another example of the 
ways Cyanamid’s long-range research 
is helping to make American industry 
such a decisive factor in the world today. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK,N.¥ 


MOLDING THE FUTURE THROUGH CHEMIST 
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MORE PAY FOR FASTER WORK: 
WPB PLAN TO SPEED OUTPUT 


A point for employers and workers to 
bear in mind: 

You can expect to hear a lot more about 
incentive payments from now on. A plan 
to offset the man-power shortage by get- 
ting more war production from the exist- 
ing supply of workers is gaining favor fast 
in Washington. The idea is to pay more 
wages for more work without increasing 
basic hourly wage rates 

President Roosevelt’s 
order gives new meaning to this type of 
wage increase. Rewarding workers for ex- 
tra effort is to be one of the few available 
methods of increasing wages under the 
tightened restrictions. Incentive bonuses 
may be paid when they do not increase 
production costs appreciably or provide 
the basis for increasing prices or resist- 
ing price reductions. 

Incentive plans already are in effect in 
a few war industries. A dozen or so have 
been installed in plants with the aid of the 
War Production Board’s labor division. 

In general, the plans work like this: A 
worker who has been producing 10 pieces 
finds he can step up production to 12 by 
working harder. He gets paid a bonus for 
the two extra pieces. In departments where 
output is on a mass assembly-line scale, a 
single worker cannot produce more unless 
fellow workers also speed up. To meet this 
situation, production bonuses are paid to 
workers for boosting their collective efforts 


“hold-the-line”’ 


Donald Nelson, War Production Board 
chief, took the incentive idea from his 
labor division and offered it to his new 
Management-Labor Committee for consid- 
eration. WPB’s idea is to try out the sys- 
tem in a few airplane plants where produc- 
tion is lagging. If it works there, it might 
he applied to shipbuilding and other indus- 
tries. Recent wage uncertainties in West 
Coast aircraft plants have resulted in loss 
of many workers. 

Che need is apparent for some such 
stimulus to war production, if present 
schedules are to be met. The country’s 
reservoir of factory man power is nearing 
exhaustion; the turnover rate in some war 
ndustries is alarming. In shipbuilding 
alone, it was necessary to hire five workers 
for every three needed during the first 
three months of this year. More than 200,- 
00 workers were needed to replace thos« 
who left shipbuilders holding contracts 
with the Maritime Commission. 

Advantages of the incentive system are: 

For employers. Fewer workers are needed 
and you get more production per worker. 

For workers. Those willing to work 
harder can increase their weekly “take- 
home” substantially while continuing to 
work at present pay rates per hour 

For unions. The incentive system offers 
4 Way to get around the War Labor 
Board’s rigid wage-stabilizatior _ policy 
vithout interfering with the “little steel” 





—Acme 


WPB’S MANAGEMENT-LABOR COMMITTEE STUDIES INCENTIVE PLANS 
Front row: Fred Crawford presicent NAM; Philip Murray, president CIO; Donaic Neison, WPB chair- 


man; C. E. Wilson, WPB executive vice chairman; Wm. Green, president AFL; Eric 


U.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
0. A. Seyferth, Chamber 


APRIL 16, 1943 


Jonnston, president, 


Standing: Malcolm Muir, NAM; Raiph Gardiner WPB- J A Krug, WPB; 
of Commerce; Robert Watt, AFL; Donald Davis, WPB. Wm. Batt 


w PB. 
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DeVRY accepts its Army-Navy “E” 
Award as recognition of the Motion 
Picture Industry’s contribution of 
wholesome morale-building movies to 
the war effort. Also as tribute fo the 
cooperation of the nation’s educafors in 
the development of time-saving train- 
ing films. Finally, as an inspiration to 
even greater achievement in the manu- 
facture of 16mm. and 35mm. cameras 
and projectors capable of trouble-free 
performance under exacting war con- 
itions. Keep jour ee on DEVRY! 
DEVRY CORPORATION, 1101 
Armitage, Chicago, U.S.A. 
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In che thick of 


De VRY Cameras record 
battle history, later to be 
screened with prideful 


fidelity by DEVRY Pre- 
sion Projectors 


WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE OF 
MOTION PICTURE SOUND EQUIPMENT 
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MILITARY OPTICS BY 


INTERNATIONAL INDUSTRIES INC 


ANN ARBOR 


MICHIGAN 

















TO YOUR 


Building Problems 


HATEVER construction or remodeling 

you may be planning, you can save 
time, labor, and critical materials by in- 
vestigating these new multiple- function 
products, developed by Celotex for war- 
time building. 

CEMESTO combines exterior and interior 
finish, plus insulation, in a complete fire- 
resistant wall unit .. . CELO-SIDING com- 
bines sheathing, insulation, and a mineral- 
ized exterior surface. 

CELO-ROCK WALL UNITS, composed of 
laminated layers of gypsum wall board, 
are made in two styles—one weather-sur- 
faced for exterior use, the other clear white 
for interiors. Both are strong, rigid, fire- 
resistant. 


Get full details from your Celotex deal- 
er, or write direct to The Celotex Corpo- 
ration, Chicago. 


CELOTEX 


ROOFING —INSULATING BOARD 
ROCK WOOL-—GYPSUM WALLBOARD 
LATH — PLASTER-— ACOUSTICAL PRODUCTS 
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formula. Traditional union oppositioy ; 
the incentive idea is breaking down, thous 
some unions still oppose it on the grow 
that it is just another form of speedy 
Those still holding out find it hard to ep 
tinue their opposition in the face of lay 
shortages and in the light of experienc 
of workers in plants where incentive ply 
are in effect. The workers like them, 

Inflationary aspect. War Labor Boar) 
thinking on the inflationary angles of 
incentive idea appears to be along thes 
lines: Incentive pay must not be used a 
subterfuge for general wage increases, }; 
centive payments have an anti-inflationg, 
aspect because they increase productiy 
and, at the same time, lower unit costs 
production. WPB-sponsored plans _ thy 
have been submitted to WLB and Jam 
F. Byrnes, the Director of Economic 
bilization, have been approved despite th 
increase in take-home pay that has is 
sulted from them. 

On the other hand, incentive paymen: 
are inflationary to the extent they put inh 
workers’ pockets more money with whi¢ 
to bid for the diminishing goods. But, 
the incentive systems do become gener 
the Government could take much of tk 
workers’ excess earnings through taxes, 


Teen-age workers. As an employe 
you must observe certain rules laid dom 
by the War Manpower Commission if yo 
hire boys and girls between the ages of I! 
and 18 for war work. The rules are thee 

The job must not be in a hazardous ¢ 
unhealthful occupation. That means work 
ing in a plant making explosives or in 
coal mine, driving a motor vehicle, opera 
ing wood-working machines, holding a ji 
that involves exposure to radioactive sub 
stances and logging and sawmill open 
tions, with certain exceptions. 

These safeguards apply to other jo 

School attendance and _ child-labor lav: 
must be observed; adult wages must bk 
paid if the youth performs the work ofa 
adult; job must be tailored to age a 
strength of the workers; only in emerge 
cies and in certain kinds of farm work is 
workday of more than eight hours pe 
mitted; adequate feeding and sanitary f 
cilities must be provided; 14 and 15-year 
olds can be hired only when qualified olde 
workers are not available; combined sche 
and work period must not exceed ei 
hours a day: youths may not be employe 
during school hours unless WMC find 
emergency conditions warrant it; transpo! 
tation must be adequate and total wor 
and transportation time must not excet 
eight hours a day; for work away from 
home, youths must obtain permission fron 
U.S. Employment Service to migrate até 
show evidence of parental consent. 

Employment of children under It’ 
prohibited for full or part-time work. 


Man-power reservoir. A large pee! 
of skilled workers will be available for 
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Citizens of the Coming Saf 


Today there is a war to be won. And out of this struggle must come a world 
that holds no reins on opportunity. The airplane will be a vital part of that 


world, in the coming Age of Flight. 


All over the country, millions of 
children are preparing themselves for 
the Age of Flight. 

They’re learning how planes rise 
into the air and fly. They are study- 
ing a kind of geography grown-ups 
never knew . . . that the shortest way 
to go from Chicago to Calcutta, from 
San Francisco to Shanghai, from New 
York to Moscow is north—not east 
or west. 

They are as receptive to the air- 
plane as you were to the automobile. 
They have no more inhibitions about 
fiving than you have about riding in 
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a car. Aviation is one of the things 
their every-day life is made of. 
Grown-ups, too, will be citizens of 
the Age of Flight, for it is not some 
dim, imaginary era in the far-off fu- 
ture. It will begin as soon as this war 
is won! You will be one of its citizens. 
Except for short distances, you will 
probably do all your traveling by air. 
A great share of the mail and express 
will be carried by air. Goods and 
products from remote parts of the 
world will come to you by air. 
Already, in the name of Victory, 
United Mainliners are helping to blaze 





Fp 


new world-wide routes on military mis- 
sions, and are maintaining scheduled 
passenger, mail, and express service 
over domestic routes as well. 

United now has an unrivaled 
250,000,000 miles of flying experience 
to contribute to the cause of Victory. 
When that goal has been reached, this 
same experience will help bring about 
the realization of the Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory * 
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employers to draw upon during the ». 
maining months of this year. Official est, 
mates place the size of this pool at 500,09) 
to 800,000 men. These men are constry, 
tion workers who will be released by eon, 
pletion and curtailment of many of th 
Government’s war plant and camp-cgp. 
struction projects. 

From this reservoir employers will 
able to recruit sheet-metal workers, weld. 
ers, structural steel workers, riveters, ele. 
tricians, masons and brick-layers, carpep 
ters, painters, plumbers and steam fitter 
and others who will fit without trainiy 
into war plants. i 

If you are in the market for worker, 
of this type, best advice is to get in toud 
with your nearest War Manpower Cop. 
mission office. WMC’s plan for placing 
these men is this: If no other constry. 
tion work is available in areas where the 
have been working, men who are skille/ 
in essential occupations—such as mining 
logging, lumbering and farming—will 
urged to return to their former occupe. 
tions in areas where they are most needed 
Skilled construction workers will be trans 
ferred to maintenance jobs on the projec 
on which they have been employed, or t 
war jobs for which they are fitted. Wage 
and working conditions must be compar 
able to those to which they are accu 
tomed. 


Substandard wages. Management wil 
need to revise its pattern for requesting 
War Labor Board approval of wage i. 
creases. Mr. Roosevelt’s latest stabiliz. 
tion order rules out inequalities and in. 
equities as bases for obtaining increases 
beyond the limits of the “little steel” 1; 
per cent formula. 

Now it becomes necessary to prove to 
the Board that wages are substandard 
But WLB has no set definition of what 
constitutes a substandard wage. ‘iting 
such a definition is one of the first jobs 
for Government stabilizers under the new 
order. Until this definition is written, em 
ployers will do well to mark time in their 
requests for wage adjustments, unles 
workers are entitled to maladjustment i- 
creases under the “little steel” rule. 





SERVING EXECUTIVES -- 
SERVING THE NATION... 


In providing cheerful and restful 
accommodations for executives 
engaged in the war effort .. . we 
do our part. 

SINGLE ROOMS FROM’ $8 


DOUBLE ROOMS FROM $10 
SUITES FROM $16 


VINCENT J. COYLE, Managing Director 


150 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH, NEW YORK 
Circle 6-700 33 
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fighting ABSENTEEISM blind-folded ? 


the 


























, know the real causes of have records that spot have facts on the causes 

ue! your absenteeism? Don't inexcusable absences— and trends of your absen- 

Om- guess! There are eleven major causes— that identify production “slackers”— teeism—facts that supply the ammuni- 

cing many of them “curable.” Which of the that give you a basis for action against tion needed to attack your own problem 
8 eleven are sabotaging your production? preventable causes of absenteeism ? quickly, efficiently, and effectively? 


‘t When you know the Causes and Trends 








: N REDUCE ABSENTEEISM! 

ject YO U CA + 

r t 

ages 

a Asssenteeism is like a disease. You can’t cure it until you 
know what causes it. To make it possible for war industries 
to diagnose absenteeism so that it can be cured, Standard 

wil offers its Absentee Report System. This System, readily adapt- 

ting able to your own operations, offers the simplest, easiest way 

a to get to the heart of your absentee problem. 

i The Standard System gets complete facts on every instance 

on of absenteeism—centralizes the job of fact-finding—provides 

"hj records easily tabulated and analyzed for action. It keys in 
with all departments concerned, gives a Time-Loss record 

e to complete in every detail—keeps a master, locked-in copy of 

lard all records. And because it puts all the facts in black and 

_ white it makes workers “think twice” before they “knock-off” 

il for inexcusable reasons. 

new The Standard Absentee Report System gives you the in- 

em: formation needed so that effective remedies can be applied. 

their And it gives you this aid quickly and at small expense. 

nless 

i MAIL THE COUPON for our presentation—“aBsENTEEISM”— 
and see for yourself how the loss of vital man-hours can be 

— materially reduced if you are equipped to discover the causes. 

| _ Standard Systems 

; Nl F Pa Sy. nde Sonning oat yg ae 20 tr oe eee SAPORD ern OF INDUSTRIAL CONTROL 

. Pes a 1. ADEQUATE INFORMATION ~-—-- — 

\\ how G ~ : COMPLETE NOTIFICATION - 


- CENTRALIZEO CONTROL 
THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 
404 Albany Street, Dayton, Ohio 


Send me your presentation on ‘‘ABSENTEEISM,’’ together with full 
facts on the Standard Absentee Report System. 


i\ S. TIMEAOSS eecoeD 


- LOCKED IN COPY PROTECTION 








Oo OO 0 0 90 O 
Oo 0 0:0 0O 


—_ NAME 
“es * Standard is the ORIGINATOR, in continuous business forms, of these FIRM 
ac distinctive marginally punched holes. They are Marks of Identity of the contin- 
a Wous forms of The Standard Register Company—‘‘the Forms with the Punch.” ADDRESS COPYRIGHT 1943 T.S.R.CO. 
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(This article represents the result of q 
extensive research on a topic of oy. 
standing importance in National Affairs) 











Special Report. 





REGULATING POSTWAR MONEY: 
HOW U.S.-BRITISH PLANS DIFFER 


Proposals to Provide a Stable Medium for International Trade 


Roles this country 
would play under 
the two programs 


Just ten years ago the nations of the 
world started an ambitious project to put 
their money affairs in order. That project 
was to be blueprinted at the London Eco- 
nomic Conference. The high hopes of that 
conference crumbled when a message from 
the White House said the United States 
would not go along. 

The succeeding decade saw each country 
jockeying for its own advantage in world 
trade. There were money wars. All coun- 
tries that owed money tried to cheapen 
their currencies to reduce their debts. Then 
lending countries tried to regain their ad- 
vantage by following suit. The gold stand- 
ard toppled. There were barter agreements 
and fenced-in trading areas. 

The United Nations don’t want to re- 
peat that experience after this war. So they 
are thinking now of ways and means to 
restore international money co-operation, 
to give each country its fair share of buy- 
ing power in world markets. The British 
Treasury has advanced one plan. The U.S. 
Treasury has another. Neither plan has of- 
ficial indorsement; both plans are cautious 
feelers toward re-establishing order in 
world business by giving stable values to 
the dollar, the pound, the franc, the lira, 
the peso and all other currencies. 

The idea is to have a money plan ready 
to operate as soon as peace comes. Few 
experts quarrel with the general idea. How- 
ever, differences already apparent in the 
American and the British proposals reveal 
plenty of room for dispute over methods. 
The experts will have many compromises 
to make before they can get heads of gov- 
ernments to agree on policy. 

The U. S. plan. Keystone of this coun- 
try’s plan is a $5,000,000,000 stabilization 
fund that would be used to support the 
currencies of all the United Nations and 
any other nation admitted to membership. 
The fund would be built up by contribu- 
tions from all members, made roughly on 
their ability to pay. The U.S. would ex- 
pect to put $2,000,000,000 in gold into the 
fund. 

This fund would be used, within limits, 
to buy currencies when they threatened 
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to plummet in value, or to sell currencies 
when they rose too high. The fund also 
would set up a new kind of money— 
called unitas—which would be worth $10 
in gold and be backed, dollar-for-dollar, 
in gold. All would settle their 
debts to other countries in unitas. England, 
for example, would draw on her unitas 


countries 


That in broad outline, is the U.S, 

The British plan. Basis of the Britis 
proposal is an international clearing unio, 
which would operate just as bank cley. 
inghouses do in cities. But where Amer. 
can banks keep clearing accounts in do. 
lars, countries would keep accounts jp; 
kind of money called “bancors.” 





—Acme 


SECRETARY TO SENATORS: Mr. Morgenthau outlines to Senators Austin, Barkley 
and Vandenberg, members of Senate committees on Foreign Relations, Banking 
and Currency and Postwar Economic Planning, the Treasury’s plans for stabilization 
of international currency by drawing on U. S. gold buried in the hills of Kentucky. 


account to buy dollars to pay the United 
States what she owed. 

Any changes in the value of currencies, 
except within fixed limits, would have to be 
made by the fund’s board of directors. 
Each country would have a director, but 
the director’s voice in management would 
depend upon the country’s investment in 
the fund. No single director, however, 
could cast more than a 25 per cent vote. 

In general, no country could overdraw 
its balance of unitas in the international 
fund. The balance would be determined 
by the amount thrown into the treasury 
in the first place. 


Bancor accounts would be opened auto 
matically for each country. The Britis 
plan calls for no original investments, al 
the suggestion is made that the size of the 
original accounts should be based ups 
each country’s prewar share of worl 
trade. At the beginning, therefore, som 
countries would owe money to the unio 
and have a “debit account,” while other 
would be owed money by the union at 
have a “credit account.” On the books 
the union, these accounts would balane. 

Regardless of whether it was in debt 
the union, or the union was in debt tot 
each country would have a definite amowt 
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ts Sudleric & 
PACKS A WALLOP! 


HERE IS ONE of Uncle Sam’s newest styles in 
mailed-fists. . 

Our enemies don’t like it. 

For these are the parachute fragmentation bombs 
of the United States Army Air Force! They strike 
with deadly accuracy. ..floating gently down, smack 
on the target, giving our pilots. plenty of time to get 
away before the explosion, thanks to their R: ayon 
parachutes! 


And Rayon ’chutes are also lending a helping 
hand to our allies. On ev ery front, they’re deliv ering 
the goods: 37 mm. 50 mm. machine guns, 
trench mortars, 75 mm. howitzers, radio sets, rockets, 
explosives, eae ton first aid equipment and food. 
For over a year, the guerilla armies in Yugoslavia 
have been supplied via Rayon ’chutes. 


guns, 






It took a special Rayon yarn to stand up to the 
stresses and strains imposed on a parachute carrying 
such loads. And that special Rayon yarn is Tenasco 
—product of American Viscose research. 


Originally it was devised in our laboratories to 
make a tough, wear resistant cloth for such purposes 
as professionals’ football-pants, raincoats and other 
gear subject to masculine wear-and-tear. We used to 
advertise it to the men’s wear trade as the Rayon 
yarn “that can take it”! 

It can—and does—take it today—on the fighting 
fronts. “Tomorrow”... when the fighting’s all over 

.. Tenasco will be back along with many other 
Rayon yarns resulting from American Viscose re- 
search to help make your clothing attractive and 
serviceable. 








*T. M. Reg.U.S.Pat. Off. 
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AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 


Providence, R. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa. 


* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS * 


Copyright, 1943-——American Viscose Corp 








Water wheels, built to concentrate 
natural power, were one of man’s 
early introductions to the powerful 
forces he is still learning to command. 
Cumbersome methods of shutting off 
or diverting the flow of water were 
used to control application of the 
wheel’s power. It was a long time be- 
fore the development of suitable de- 
vices for making this giant do man’s 
bidding took place. 

As a matter of fact, when the Twin 
Disc Clutch Company started in busi- 
ness, 25 years ago, so much still re- 
mained to be done in the field of 
coupling driving and driven units that 
we have concerned ourselves solely 
with the design and manufacture of 
industrial clutches ever since. Today, 
Twin Dise Clutches—“built to fit the 
job”—improve the performance of 
power driven equipment ranging all 


Twin Dise Machine Tool Clutches add 


easy operation and single point adjust- 
ment to compactness, high torque ca- 
pacity and long wear life to stay ahead of 
every near pool mad je of them by modern 
high speed production 


Machine Tool 
Clutch 


ee 










































THE 


GIANT 


the way from fine machine tools to 
rugged earth moving machinery. 
Precise control and maximum utili- 
zation of power applied to loads are 
increasingly important. To help for- 
ward-looking manufacturers make the 
most of new ideas, the Twin Disc 
Clutch Company offers today—now, 
while new designs are being planned 
—the assistance of its skilled engineers. 
To secure thoroughly reliable clutch 
performance, no better or less expen- 
sive way than building the clutch to 
fit the job can be found. Our organ- 
ization excels at doing that one job. 
That’s why we urge you now to con- 
sult with our experts on your clutch 
problems before any unforeseen cir- 
cumstance forces you to settle for 
less than your product deserves. 
Twin Disc CLutcH Company, 1402 
Racine Street, Racine, Wisconsin. 


CLUTCHES AND o.~e zo DRIVES 


REG.U A PAT. OFF 





Heavy Duty 
Clutch 
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Hydraulic 


¥ Power Take-off 























of bancors to settle its trade balang, 
Debtors would be allowed to Overdray 
their accounts to pay for their purchass 
but overdrafts would be limited to oy 
fourth of the original account in any 
year. And if these overdrafts ran for ty 
years, the union’s governing board oy 
require settlement in gold, curreney, ° 
bonds of the indebted country 

The British proposal also recommey 
action to stop large exporting countrp 
from piling up bancor accounts. When th 
account exceeds the original amount } 
half, for example, the governing boa 
would recommend tariff reductions, an jp 
crease in the value of the 
tion’s currency, or investments in foreig 


creditor le 


The idea is to stop any county 
from getting all the 
the United States now has garnered g 
but a fraction of the world’s gold. 
This is a rough outline of the Britis 
proposal. Both plans suggest a new mone 
in which to settle the world’s debts: neithe 
wants to bring back the old gold standard 
Both proposals would limit any nation 
but so d 


countries. 
world’s credit, , 


freedom to debase its currency, 
the gold when it worked, } 
many details, however, the U.S. and Bri 
far apart. These di 


standard, 


ish experts are far, 
ferences include: 

Use of gold. The U.S. plan ties wor 
money tightly to gold, but it scarcely find 
a use for this country’s $22,000,000, 
hoard of the metal. The British have le 
respect for gold. Bancors would be mes 
ured in gold, just as unitas, but the yar 
stick could be changed from time to time 
The U.S. plan would let the Treasury’ 
stabilization fund sell gold to member 
The British union would buy all gd 
offered, but sell none of it. 

Control. Here is a possible point fe 
bitter argument. The U.S. plan would gix 
the American delegate a 25 per cent vot 
on the board of directors and then requir 
an 80 per cent majority vote in all im 
portant matters. Thus the U.S. directo 
could veto all vital policies. 

The British plan would vest no such em 
trol in any single member of the union! 
governing board. However, by assigni 
interests in the union according to tral 
volumes instead of investments, Grea 
Britain would appear to have a larg 
voice in world currency management thi 
the United States. 

Operations. The U.S. plan would mak 
the stabilization fund supreme in wotl 
Individual countries couli 
not change the value of their curren 
without the directors’ consent, excel 
within narrow limits. They could not eate 
into separate currency agreements with 


money affairs. 


another country. They must agree t 
abandon established money controls 3 


soon as possible. 

The British, on the other hand, prope 
less rigid. restrictions. Individual countné 
could devalue their currency by 5 per ell 
if their overdrafts exceeded their quols 
for two years running. Countries coil 
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THE O.W.1. REPORT ON 


‘The 


American Soldier 


and Sobriety 


Facts quoted direct from the official statement by 
the United States Government’s Office of War Information: 


l. “There is not excessive drinking 
among troops, and drinking does not 


constitute a serious problem.” 


2. The sale of 3.2 beer in the post 
exchanges in training camps is a 
positive factor in Army sobriety.” 


3. “No American army in all his- 
tory has been so orderly.” 





“This American Army may or may 
not be the best in the history of armies, 
but it is certainly the best behaved.” 


“The approach of the military author- 
ities to the problem is not prohibition, 
but control.” 


“The problem of control in general re- 
quires different methods in different 
localities . . . Strict law enforcement 
by civilian authorities and full co- 
operation with Army authorities usu- 
ally means an orderly relationship.” 
7 7 7 ° 
“In dry states and in states where there 
is local option, the military faces the 
problem of bootleg liquor. Bootleggers 
cannot be regulated; legal dispensers 
can be regulated.” 


“Enlightened self-interest is one of the 
most effective regulators. Tavern asso- 
cations in many cities have set up 
their own rules of conduct . . . to make 
sure their members ‘stay in line.’ ” 


. Various state branches of the 
Brewing Industry Foundation—the 


beer manufacturers’ enlightened trade 
organization—have taken the initia- 
tive. Through control of distributors 
the Foundation has been able to clean 
up unsavory places. The Foundation’s 
. - . system works.” 


7 7 7 


“The sale of 3.2 beer in Army camps 
is a healthy and sensible arrangement. 
The fact that there is vastly less drink- 
ing among soldiers in this war than in 
the last war... may stem in part from 
this sale of beer in camps. 


“In the last war camps were bone-dry. 
As a result, bootleggers did a thriving 
business. 


“Conditions in a certain dry Texas 
town offer a current example of the 
unhappy results of complete prohibi- 
tion. On one side of town is a military 
reservation where beer is sold on post. 


“On the other side of town is a reserva- 
tion where the commanding officer has 
dried up the post entirely. His is the 


post which has a policing problem and 
a lower morale.” 


7 7 y 


“The case for 3.2 beer is presented 
thus by chaplains and military police 
alike: it provides soldiers with a mild 
relaxation without impairing their 
efficiency .. . 


“There is no indication that sale of 
beer lowers the number of total ab- 
stainers. Statistics ... present a pretty 
accurate picture of conditions as they 
exist in all camps . . . more soft drinks 
than beer are sold in canteens . . . by 
33 per cent.” 

7 7 7 
“The American soldier needs neither 
curtain lecture nor apology. He be- 
haves well, he trains well, and in the 
far-flung places of the earth he is fight- 
ing well. He is intelligent, he is able, 
he is a hard worker. He is serious of 
purpose because he fully understands 
the gravity of war. His commanding 
officers believe in him and his chap- 
lains are proud of him.” 


The report of the Office of War Information was an independent objective 
study carried out without the knowledge of the brewing industry, and 
publication of excerpts here in no way implies endorsement of the product. 


Published by Brewing Industry Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, New York City 














THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office * 55 WALL STREET + New York 





Condensed Statement of Condition as of March 31, 1943 
In Dollars 


INCLUDING DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BRANCHES 





ASSETS 

Cash and Due from Banks and Bankers. ..........eee0- $ 860,032,174 
United States Government Obligations (Direct or Fully 

NN 15. an aria cade an, hp ae ok we ae 1,865,903,179 
Obligations of Other Federal Agencies. ................ 43,996,082 
Btate and Biumicingl Securities... occ ccseccccecccvecs 167,239,970 
RO et errr er ere 39,528,185 
Loans, Discounts, and Bankers’ Acceptances .......... 532,584,826 
Real Estate Loans and Securities. .................e0- 5,223,051 
Customers’ Liability for Acceptances. ..............+4. 2,953,024 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank Salis aaia-de hee bats atcha 4,650,000 
Ownership of International Banking Corporation....... 7,000,000 
ER ee ET ee eT CR EC ET Tree 37,806,623 
PD i eee dee Re Reed enee wee keehe eNews 1,517,691 

ee re PE Tee ee ee $3,568,434,805 
LIABILITIES 

PL crciinbeceeekatadaretesssideeeseshacanwens $3,352,958,745 

Includes United States War 

Loan Deposit $185,777,358) 
Liability on Acceptances and Bills........ $ 7,145,362 

Less: Own Acceptances in Portfolio. .... 3,496,484 3,648,878 
See Se EE WS EEE. on vec sceceeseccecves 17,705,817 
Reserves for 

Unearned Discount and Other Unearned Income...... 1,779,463 

Interest, Taxes, Other Accrued Expenses, etc........ 10,681,102 

IRS al ol acintiina eeeeenn when igh 4ea oan sea ea ea 1,550,000 
NE c.eeeeweddenedagerseeesenaweeds $77,500,000 
ES c's te eee Cee ee 77,500,000 
NN i coc hbwey ovens anasto 25,110,800 180,110,800 

ee re ee re inates $3,568,434,805 








Figures of foreign branches are as of March 25, 1943, except those for 
enemy -occupied branches which are prior to occupation but less reserves. 





$338,357,011 of United States Government Obligations and $13,049,403 of other assets 
are deposited to secure $292,991 ,430 of Public and Trust Deposits and for other purposes 
required or permitted by law. 





(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 























enter into special money arrangement 
with other countries or groups of coy, 
tries, such as sterling blocs or dollar blog 

War balances. Immediately after th 
war, both groups of experts recognip 
some countries will have abnormal deb 
owed them by other countries. The Unity 
States will be owed millions by Brita 
and other European states. Latin Amerig 
will have huge dollar balances as well 
sterling balances. Australia and South At 
rica, and, possibly, Canada, will be we 
supplied with dollars and pounds, 

The U.S. Treasury plan provides fy 
the purchase, by the stabilization fund, ¢ 
these abnormal balances, and __ propos 
their gradual liquidation over a period ¢ 
20 years. 

The British plan notes this problem, by 
suggests no specific treatment. Both cow. 
tries agree, however, that debtor natiog 
should not be forced to pay these debi 
for some period after the war. 

Lenders and borrowers. The America 
plan appears to attach more importance ty 
creditors than the British plan. In mog 
instances, countries in debt to the stabil. 
zation fund can improve their position 
only with the consent of four-fifths of th 
directors, which means the consent of th 
U.S. director. 

The British proposal makes creditoy 
equally responsible with borrowers fe 
the success of the plan, and suggests thy 
countries with continued credit  balanes 
should take steps to correct them. 

The difference in the proposals can k 
explained, perhaps, by the fact that th 
U.S. will enter the peacetime world in; 
powerful creditor position, whereas tk 
British will need support to regain ther 
prewar importance in world trade. 

Neither country, however, takes th 
position that money plans alone will & 
much to restore order to internation 
business. Hence both countries suggest 
companion organization to regulate long. 
term international investments and t 
sponsor emergency measures to bring about 
postwar reconstruction. All that the money 
experts hope to do is to provide one devie 
among many that will be needed to bring 
about genuine co-operation. 
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* Quiet Park Location 
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HEMISPHERE’S RUBBER PROGRAM: 
BENEFITS NOW AND AFTER WAR 


Two rubber projects in Latin America 
have graduated from the planning stage 
and are entering the operations stage. One 
is immediate and promises enough natural 
rubber to support the U.S. synthetic in- 
dustry. The other is long-term and _ its 
outlook still is uncertain. 

Immediate rubber production is in thie 
hands of the Rubber Development Corp.. 
a subsidiary of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp., under supervision of Rubber Direc- 
tor Jeffers. This organization is promoting 
a rubber boom in the Amazon Basin. 

Out of this activity, Douglas Allen, presi- 
dent of the Rubber Development Corp., 





vear to produce a ton of wild rubber 

The wartime rubber boom, therefore. 
promises to be short-lived. It is unlikely 
that wild-rubber gathering can compet 
with either synthetic or plantation rubber 
in postwar markets. 

The long-term project is designed to 
make Latin America a permanent source 
of rubber. This is in the hands of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. Dr. E. W. Brandes. 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry, has high 
hopes of making rubber suppliers out of 
Brazil. Guatemala, Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Ecuador and Peru. 
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WILLIAM JEFFERS AND DOUGLAS ALLEN EXPECT WILD RUSSER SOON 


expects to get from 35,000 to 40,000 tons 
of wild rubber this year. Next year, he ex- 
pects to step up the yield to 70,000 tons 


Formerly, the Amazon area produced no 
more than 10,000 tons a year. This rubber 
is but a fraction of U.S. needs, but it is 


an important fraction because natural rub- 
ber must be used to blend with the syn- 
thetic type before it produces adequate tires. 

But this rubber is expensive. The United 
States has had to attack malaria by es- 
tablishing health centers and floating dis- 
pensaries along the Amazon’s 3,900 miles. 
Gasoline and oil must be brought in to 
operate the river boats and airplanes. A 
$4,000,000 food project has been started at 


the river’s mouth to help feed a prospective 


labor force of 100,000. Altogether, the cost 


of the rubber is at least 65 cents a pound, 


against a prewar price of 174% cents and 
a current 


fact that it takes two workers almost a 


52 





synthetic price of 36 cents. 
The task is made more difficult by the 


The goal is to develop a_ high-yield, 
blight-resistant rubber that can hold its 
own in the markets of the world. Rubber 
nurseries have been established in Haiti, 
Mexico, Honduras and Ecuador. Grafts 
are being. used from the few rubber trees 
on the Ford plantation in Brazil whieh 
resisted a recent blight. 

Shoots later would be transplanted to 
suitable plantations for permanent cul- 
ture. Another aspect of the program is to 
plant rubber trees on small farms to give 
farmers an added source of income. Dr 
Brandes estimates that from 800 to 1,200 
pounds a year can be harvested per acre. 

Latin-American plantation development, 
however, would seem to be handicapped by 
a labor shortage, just as the current drive 
to gather wild rubber finds labor supply 
to be the principal problem. But neighbor- 
ing countries are co-operating with U.S. 
officials to bring rubber back to the Hemi- 
sphere on a permanent business basis. 
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ARE PUMPED FROM THE SHAFTS OF ANACONDA MINES 


Night and day, the Anaconda Copper Mining 
Company pumps drainage water from its 
Butte, Montana mines — billions of gallons a 
year—an amount equal to the needs of a city 
the size of Terre Haute. § But, while this water 
would otherwise interfere with the efficient 


mining of war metals, it isn’t all 


jackets, shell and cartridge cases, rotating 
bands and scores of other war uses. § This re- 
covery of copper from mine water is just one 
example of the “all out” effort the copper 
industry is making to meet the tremendous 
demands for its metals and alloys. Record pro- 
duction of copper, zinc and manga- 
nese by Anaconda and its subsidi- 





waste water by any means. It car- 


ries in solution copper sulphate aries are important contributions 
which is recovered in precipitat- The Army-Navy “E” to the drive to victory. Our 7,000 
° F pennant for outstand- 
ing plants. The copper in these ing production of war 


a ‘ materials has been 
precipitates, after smelting and awarded to ten sepa- 


4 . a rate plants of the i ‘ 
refining, finds its way into bullet Anaconda organization man on the job to do his utmost. 


men who are in the armed services 


are a constant spur to every 
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CHILE COPPER COMPANY ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 


GREENE CANANEA COPPER COMPANY INTERNATIONAL SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 














HE U.S.S. Perca is pulling at her 

leash. Day after tomorrow she will 
slide down the ways. . . eager to nose 
out into the Pacific on her first Jap 
hunt. 


Just a few finishing touches .. . 
when suddenly a cable slips, a guy- 
rope snaps, and the custom-built 
housing for a new-type listening 
device is smashed! 


An “SOS” flashes 2500 miles 
over long distance wires to a mill in 











Air Transport Changes “SOS” to SUB ON SCHEDULE 


Pittsburgh. Foundrymen, machinists 
and engineers roll up their sleeves 
and go into action... work all day, 
all night, all the next day. 


On the evening before the launch- 
ing, two master mechanics from the 
Pittsburgh plant board a west-bound 
Airliner . . . with the finished hous- 
ing, marked “Rush by Air Express,” in 
the cargo compartment up ahead. 
And the Perca takes her maiden dive 


on schedule. 


This kind of bottleneck-breaking is 
all in a day’s work for the nation’s Air- 
lines. Maintaining regular schedules 
between. all important production 





centers, they speed key men and vital 
materials to save priceless hours for 
war industry. 


And in addition 


. . « by working 
hand in hand with the Army and 
Navy Air Transport services in the 
globe-girdling job of flying supplies 
to our fighting men on every front 
...the Airlines are blazing the trails 
for a peacetime world in which dis- 
tance will be measured in ours! 


. . 

When you travel by Air make reserrations early 
please cancel early if plans change. When you use 
Air Express speed delivery by dispatching ship- 
ments as soon as they're ready. Air Transport 
Association, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

BET YOUR MONEY ON UNCLESAM. BUY BONDS! 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS... MAIL...AIR EXPRESS 
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Plus and Minus 






















2201 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


Trend of Azserream Business 


Titie Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


What President Roosevelt now says is this..... 

In. case of wages: There cannot be more general increases; there cannot be 
new increases based on "inequalities and inequities." But: Workers still can have 
a 15 per cent increase above January, 1941. Individual raises still can be made. 

In case of salaries: Same standards apply. Employers must base salary- 
raise requests on something other than inequalities and inequities. But: Merit 
raises and promotions, not requiring prior approval, still can be made. 

In case of job changes: New regulations are coming to try again to check 
pirating of workers, to try to bar job shifts by workers seeking higher pay. 
But: There still is no sign of a labor draft, of use of direct action to put workers 
in specific jobs and to keep them there. So: Effect of latest move is uncertain. 

In case of farm prices: The lid will be put on as tightly as it can be. And: 
In case of hogs, in case of some other livestock, dollars-and-cents ceilings are 
probable. New regulations now being drafted, with not all decisions made. 

In case of retail prices generally: An effort at enforcement is to be made. 
There is a shift away from new OPA policy aimed at lifting price ceilings, at 
easing rent and price control. Not everybody can be made happy. 

Basically, Roosevelt is ready to try again to check inflation; is ready to 
make one more stab at the task of getting wages, salaries, prices under control. 

Result: John Lewis appears blocked from any raise for miners not based on 
pay from time men enter to time they leave the mines. Farmers lose their fight 
to get sharp increases in quoted prices of farm products. Incentive pay for men 
in factories, incentive subsidies for farmers come back into the picture. 

And: President will put his power back of a drive for much higher taxes. 




















It's doubtful still whether Roosevelt can do more than slow the inflation; 
whether his latest actions really will stabilize prices. 

Fact is that many retail price ceilings are ceilings in name only; that all 
kinds of evasions are practiced; that officially reported cost-of-living and 
price figures fail to reflect hidden and even not-so-hidden price rises. It is 
not yet at all certain that present Government policies can control prices. 

Issues and problems now faced include these..... 

Grade labeling: Industry opposes a wartime reform that would force marking 
specific grades on products. But: Without assurance of quality of goods bought, 
price control can mean little. Even in Germany, with firing-squad enforcement, 
a lowering of quality is said to have hidden at least a 25 per cent price rise. 

Dollars-and-cents prices: These posted prices are ordered for meats. But: 
Stores don't always post prices, buyers don't always know what are posted prices. 
And: People with lots of money are not always opposed to paying more to get a 
little favor or to get something extra not under a dollars-and-cents ceiling. 

Cost-plus-a-fixed-markup: That's the next "reform" in retail price fixing. 
In other than meats, retailers would add a fixed price markup to the wholesale 
price. However: Unless wholesale prices are rigidly controlled, this may be 
hext to no price control at all. And: OPA tends to back away from price en- 
forcement at the wholesale level. Enforcement difficulties prove very great. 

All in all, price control right now is of very uncertain quality. The name 


of price control tends to be used to screen a very real and very active infla- 
tion. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-(Continued) 





There is one tempering factor in price inflation. It is this: Volume of 
goods available for consumers is proving far greater than expected; is helping to 
delay the time when an immense money supply bumps against an acute goods shortage. 

Actually: It now appears that the physical volume of goods sold at retail 
in 1943 will be as large as in the boom year 1942. And: Dollar volume may be 
much larger than last year. That's because prices will be higher. 

Stores still are finding an immense amount of merchandise to sell. The idea 
that 1943 would be a year when consumers would be ground down to bedrock is not 
being borne out. Instead: People generally are continuing to enjoy the highest 
living standards in history. That isn't true of every person. It is true of the 
mass. It probably will be 1944 before people are forced really to sacrifice. 

To date: Filling stations, stores selling auto equipment are principal war 
casualties. Other retailers are managing in some way to get goods to sell. 











Roosevelt is winning back a partial hold on Congress; is getting results 
out of his new policy of co-operation and kindness as a substitute for dictation. 

Not that the President can get all that he wants out of Congress. He can- 
not. He can't get the taxes he wants, the Social Security plans, the blank check 
on nonwar spending. However: He is able to soothe the Congress spirit of revolt. 
He can make his vetoes stick. He is assured of many things that he wants. 

On practical issues the outlook now is this..... 

Union regulation: No early action in sight. 

Reciprocal trade agreements: Renewal of President's power to negotiate a 
downward tariff adjustment seems assured, without emasculating change. But: It is 
unlikely that Congress will permit a 75 per cent tariff cut as Roosevelt wants. 

Currency stabilization: Very probable that Congress will renew the life of 
the $1,800,000,000 U.S. stabilization fund. It isn't being used much right now. 

Dollar devaulation: Outlook uncertain. But: It is probable that President 
will get renewed power to cut another 10 per cent from gold value of the dollar. 
And: Mr. Roosevelt may assure Congress that he will ask its consent before using 
that power. It fits in with bargaining over postwar currency stabilization. 

Contract renegotiation: No apparent chance of repeal. A good chance that 
Congress will limit renegotiation to companies doing $500,000 or more business a 
year. Limit now is $100,000. Congress appears satisfied with general operation. 

Bituminous Coal Act: Renewal probable. 

Taxes: A revived possibility that some added form of withholding tax may be 
enacted in time to apply September 1. But: Congress leaders want a cooling-off 
period first for those who demanded tax forgiveness instead of tax increases. 

Social Security: Little or no chance of action this year. 

Price control and rationing: No Congress-dictated policy change probable. 
































To turn to fields of Government action..... 

Work or fight: Men 38 through 44 are made subject to draft if they do not 
shift out of nondeferrable jobs by May 1. But: How tough draft boards are to 
be, how many nondeferrable men are drafted from older group, remains to be seen. 

58 and over in the Army: No more discharges for these men. But: Men who 
reached 38 prior to Feb. 28 may go on inactive status if application is made 
prior to July 1 and if assured work in essential industry or agriculture. Then: 
If any man released leaves an essential job, he immediately goes back to service. 

Skilled workers: Employment Service is having little luck inducing skilled 
workers, not using their skills, to leave their jobs and accept war jobs. Out 
of 6,000 interviewed, 278 were persuaded and 200 actually shifted in one area. 

Coal strike: Avoidance of a’coal strike still is expected. And: Expected, 
too, is a wage increase, direct or indirect, for soft coal miners. 

Civilian goods manufacture: Some allotments of scarce materials are being 
made for manufacture of civilian durables. But: Amounts are rather small. An 
easier raw material situation is developing in some commodities. Backing up of 
war supplies in U.S., owing to ship troubles, could ease this position further. 
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Wherever you land 


this extra skill may be a help to Victory 


OFFICE 
BOY 








Wherever you finally fight—from a destroyer, 







a marine-held island, or an office in some 
a war-vital plant, and regardless of your regular 
duties—a working knowledge of the 
Mimeograph duplicator may come in very handy 
at a very important time. 

In high school, in business school, 
or at the office, ask to be taught the operation 
and care of this vital means of communication. 


\. B. Dick Company, Chicago. | 
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| Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGR Mmcog of r a p! Company, Chicago, Pp: tered inthe U. S.Patent Office. 
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Pressure’s 
off ! 


I isn’t enough simply to 
“knock off” work after a 
day of stress-and-strain. 
You should be able to for- 
get business cares com- 
pletely. For enjoyable 
relaxation—after dinner, 
say—there’s nothing like 
a cigar which puts its ir- 
resistible goodness upper- 
most in your mind. 

Webster is that kind 
—captivating in flavor, 
aroma and rare mellow- 
mildness as no other cigar 
of modern times. 

With filler entirely of 
choice time-seasoned long 
Havana; with specially 
selected light-claro wrap- 
per and superb craftsman- 
ship, Webster's record for 
the past five years shows 
252.4% GREATER RATE 
OF GAIN than the cigar 
industry’s comparative 


brands as a whole (from 
U. S. Revenue figures). 


Webster 


FIRST IN THE SOCIAL REGISTER 
GOLDEN WEDDING -— Slim, extra-mild 12c 
KINGS — Classic Corona shape . . . . 12¢ 
QUEENS — Business man's favorite. . . 15¢ 
FANCY TALES — After-dinner size. . . 18° 
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Dr. Harry D. White is the man from 
whose brain came the Treasury’s latest 
multibillion-dollar idea, a plan for postwar 
stabilization of currencies. 

Dealing in billions is old stuff for Dr. 
White. He’s been doing that for years. 
First of all, he was 





Department, and the 


an economist and pro- 
fessor of economics 
at Harvard and Law- 
rence College, inter- 
ested particularly in 
world trade and _ re- 
lated matters. Then, 
eight years ago, he 
entered the Treasury 





billions that had been 
misty text book figures 
became the common 


—Harris & Ewing 
HARRY D. WHITE 





currency of conversation—and action. 


| Dr. White came to the , Treasury to 


make a special study in_ international 
finance, but he stayed on in the Depart- 
ment, where he is director of monetary re- 
search, among other things. And his duties 
have grown ever more important. Before 
long, he was in charge of the $2,000,000,000 
stabilization fund. Later he was active in 
negotiating and administering the agree- 
ment under which the U.S., England and 

France joined together for the mutual 
| protection of their foreign-exchange rates. 
Since Pearl Harbor, he has been respon- 
sible for all Treasury matters bearing on 
foreign relations. In that capacity, he has 
had charge of the somewhat complicated 
financial arrangements with China, and of 
drafting the postwar currency plan. 

Dr. White, now 50, is studious and in- 
tensely serious, given to long hours of work 
at his desk. His mind is a ready-reference 
storehouse of statistical information on 
world trade and finance. When Secretary 
Morgenthau testifies on such questions be- 
fore congressional committees, Dr. White 
goes along to answer some of the ques- 
tions, and he gives them readily, in precise 
and often polysyllabic language. When he 
is asked for a figure, and replies, for ex- 
ample, “three, eight,” he is merely pur- 
suing a conversational short cut familiar 
among those who deal in big figures and 
actually means $3,800,000,000. 

Dr. White is considered by the Treasury 
as a_ practical, somewhat conservative 
economist, rather than a theorist. But he 
has gotten along well with the New Deal- 
ers, and leaves domestic matters to them. 

* * * 2 


| Lord John Maynard Keynes is the 
author of the British counterpart of Dr. 

| White’s currency stabilization plan. He also 
is one of the authors of the New Deal. 
For Lord Keynes (pronounced “Kanes”) 

was one of the early exponents of pump 













































...but the fight 
goes on! 


A new flag flies over the 
Maumelle Ordnance Works 
at Little Rock, Arkansas. 





It is the flag of the Army- 
Navy Production Citation for 
Excellence. 

To us...the w orkers, en- 
gineers and executives of the 
Cities Service Defense Cor- 
poration who built and operate 
this plant for the Government 

.. that flag is more than an 


——aVo—r eT ————s hlULhlL lhl! 


honor. It is a symbol of our 





continued responsibility to a 
nation at war. 

*“Your achievement is one 
of our best assurances of ulti- 
mate victory,’’ writes General 
L.. H. Campbell, Jr., Chief 
of Ordnance. 

Those are words of high 
praise. But the fight goes on 

.and until the fight is won, 
we of Maumelle and the men 
and women of the entire Cities 
Service organization will bend 
every effort to produce more, 
and MORE, and STILL 
MORE for the fighting Ar- 


mies of America. | 


That, as we see it, is our 
job. That job will be done. 


MAUMELLE ORDNANCE 
WORKS 
Cities SERVICE DEFENSE 
CORPORATION 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
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Government support has been given the airlines in part to prepare them to serve the needs of National Defense. 
This is another in a series of messages telling how TWA is fulfilling its obligations to the nation in wartime. 








rh 
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- In modern warfare, anything can be critically important— 
M even a piece of rope. So urgently did our forces at an overseas 
a station need two massive coils of 9-inch hawser that they were 
es turned over to TWA for immediate delivery by air transport. 
id This shipment of rope had top priority. 


| 9-INCH HAWSER 


The coils each measured 4% by 5 feet. To get them through 
| the two-foot hatch of the Army Stratoliner, TWA operations 
ON Ae men had natives uncoil the stiff rope at full length. Then, tug- 

ging in rhythm, the workers fed it through the forward open- 








ur ing, neatly re-coiling it inside. And the Stratoliner delivered 
e. U R GS t Me T fe B a 4 4 ON the 2300 pounds of top priority rope on time. 
| Each day, in emergency over-ocean transport service for 
B the Army's Air Transport Command, TWA men are devoting 
experience gained in commercial airline operation to the 
SE urgent needs of a nation at war. 
TWA Services Performed for the Armed Forces: Over-Ocean Air Transport 
Operations—Military Aircraft Modification—Army Aircraft Mechanic, Radio 
| Operator and Radio Mechanic Training—4-Engine Flight Crew Training— 
Communications Engineering Projects— North American Air Cargo Service. 
The 
TRANSCONTINENTAL & WESTERN AIR, INC. TRANSCONTINENTAL 
— Pee” Airline 
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What's 


Cookin’? 













- “I can't see what's on the 


B ° — fire, Whitey.” 


¢ “Be patient, Blackie — 

Wo * there's always pleasure 
ahead where we are 

concerned.” 


You said a mouthful! 
BLACK & WHITE always gives plea- 


sure because every drop of this fa- 


mous Scotch is 8 years old. And every 
bottle comes from Scotland’s choice 
reserves accumulated before the war ; 
started! Remember—shipments are EIGHT 
still coming in—so now, as always 


—ask for BLACK & WHITE. 


“BLACK s WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY «+ 86.8 PROOF 


YEARS OLD 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 





priming, of vast governmental expenditures 





for relief and public works as a weapoy 
against inflation. He came to the Unite 
States, sold the idea to President Roosevelj 
early in his first ad- 
ministration, and the 
New Deal’s big lend- 
ing and spending pro- 
eram followed. More 
recently, he has ad- 





Fil 





vised this Govern- 
ment on war finance 
and = anti-inflation 
measures. He is on 
easy terms with the 
President and _his 
theories, usually con- 
troversial, are listened 
to attentively in Administration circles, 

But Lord Keynes’s ideas were slower ty 
catch on in his own country. He attracted 
unfavorable attention there by walk 
out of the Versailles Peace Conferengg 
where he represented the British Treasury, 
in protest against the postwar settlemegt 
that was taking shape. Later, he criticize) 
the settlement in his book, “Economie 
Consequences of the Peace,” and predicted 
many of the events that ensued in Germany, 

Regarded for years as an unorthodox 
economist who produced “dangerous” bgt 
never dull ideas, Lord Keynes gained 
stature as his German predictions came 
true. His two-volume book on the theory 
of money startled conservative economists, 
but, when the British public began clamor 
ing in 1940 for a “tougher” war budget, 
Lord Keynes was drafted to devise it. He 
produced the British plan for high income 
taxes in the lower brackets with a portion 
of the tax payment to be refunded after 
the war. The idea has been considered 
here, and was incorporated in a small way 
in the Victory tax. In recognition of his 
services, King George VI made him a 
baron last year, the only new peer created 
by the 1942 birthday honors list. 

Now, the British Government is depend- 
ing upon Lord Keynes to pull England | 
through the war and postwar period, over- 


—Wide Woy 
JOHN M. KEYNES 




























see its transition from a creditor to a debt- ¥ 
or nation and help it retain its high position } 
in world trade. That is the first purpose of 
his postwar currency stabilization plan ti 
Never reluctant to expound his ideas, Lord t 
Keynes will be heard from increasingly in , 
the discussions that lie ahead. 
D 
t Ul 
COLUMBIA 
GAS & ELECTRIC , 
CORPORATION , 
The Board of Directors has 
declared this day the following dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 66, quarterly, $1.50 per share j 
Camulative Preferred Steck, 5% Series « 
No. 56, quarterly, $1.25 per share . 
5% Cumulative Preference Stock 
No. 45, quarterly, $1.25 per share ¢ 
payable on May 15, 1943, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1943. 
Dace PARKER HI 
19172 Secretary 
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7 Wren the historians of the future — confuse the issue. Let us not forget The chief glory of the American 
debt. write the story of this war, the part that our America is, and will continue industrial system is the private in- 
uti played by industry and labor will to be, God willing, not only a free __ itiative which it fosters. Every com- 
aa take its place as an achievement land but a land with the highest pany has its instances. Some from 
se equalled only by the deeds of our standard of living inthe world. And — sour own annals of alloy steels will 
sly i 





armed forces. let us keep clearly in mind that our be told later in this series. 

War demands on labor and industrial system, which has given It is a fitting tribute to freedom that 
Management change many peace- us the good things of life and now these examples of private enterprise, 
] lime concepts of individual freedom, sustains us in war, was born of our born in liberty of thought and action 
All of us accept that as a tempo- freedom in the past and depends are now contributing weightily in 


rary expediency. But let us not upon its continuance in the future, a war for the salvation of freedom. 


Pioneer producers in America 
' of Stainless Steels. Originator ALLEGHENY LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION 
and developer of airplane yalve, 


: : BRACKENRIDGE, PENNA, 
dectrical and special tool steels. 


HELP TO FORGE FREEDOM’S WEAPONS... BUY WAR BONDS... DO YOUR SHARE 
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BEHIND THE MAN 
BEHIND THE CONTROLS 


Like the man behind the man 
behind the gun—he is the very 
backbone of America’s 


fighting forces! 


Training pilots for the Army Air 
Forces is the biggest part of our job 
now at Georgia Air Service, Inc. 

Maintaining the ships those cadets 
fly is a vital part of training pilots... 
and an equally big responsibility. 

For every pilot we have sent 
gloriously into the skies over Ger- 
many... Libya... The Solomons 

there’s an unsung hero who 
made it possible for him to fly. 

We offer this open word of grati- 
tude to our mechanics, electricians, 
linesmen, and other aircraft mainte- 
mance specialists. We realize that 
each ...is a man... behind the 
man ... behind the controls! 


GEORGIA & 
AIR SERVICE, INC. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Flight Contractors to 

U. S. Army Air Forces 

Bennettsville, S. C. and 
Jackson, Tenn. 


LESSEE-OPERATOR RICKENBACKER FIELO 


(Coss County Airport) 











“The Veas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 


initials used, should be so marked. 


Approach to Postwar Unity 

Sir:—It is clear that the American 
people are now eager to collaborate with 
other nations to promote economic justice 
and social well-being. With increasing eco- 
nomic interdependence and interchange of 
cultures, national frontiers will grow 
fainter, the feeling of exclusiveness will 
weaken, clearing the way to appropriate 
political and military institutions. 

The three powers, the United States, 
Great Britain and the Soviet Union, might 
unite to accomplish a_ specific, strictly 
limited purpose. They might set up a 
super-authority to enforce, by pooled mili- 
tary power, the arbitration of disputes 
over territorial boundaries. Nothing more 
should be attempted at the start. Other 
nations could be invited to join as ex- 
pediency dictates. It is essential that the 
participants pledge themselves to abide by 
the decisions of the supreme body, even 
if adverse to their individual interests. 
San. Francisco, Calif. M. A. GoLpstone 


Military vs. Civil Pay 

Sir:—I think it is time to stop speaking 
and writing about the $600 income of 
soldiers and include in statements of their 
remuneration the cost of clothing, food, 
care, etc. The comparison commonly made 
with the income of civilians is unreal. I 
should like to see an analysis made on the 
basis of an honest comparison. 


Chambersburg, Pa. J. A. B. 


Speeding South African Shipping 
Sir:—An article appearing in The 
United States News of January 22, under 
the heading, “Battle of Shipping,” 
that some informed individuals were of 
the opinion that large amounts of British 
shipping were tied up in India and in 
South Africa and that there was reported 
to be great delay in loading and unloading. 
We have now received a communication 
from the South African Railways and Har- 
bours Administration stating that misap- 
prehension appears to prevail in the U.S. 
regarding the shipping in Table Bay Har- 
bour. Ships have proceeded to other Union 
ports to discharge cargoes “port marked” 
Cape Town, presumably owing to the idea 


stated 


that a state of congestion exists in Table 
Bay. There has, it is stated, been no con- 
gestion in Cape Town for many months. 
Washington, D.C. H. M. Moouaran 


Legation of The Union of South Africa 





SPECIAL PURPOSE 
HOIST 
EQUIPMENT 


For War-Time Needs 
Afloat and Ashore 
In Aircraft Factories, Ordnance Plants, 


Depots, Arsenals and Forts. Navy 
ond Maritime Vessels. 


Correspondence Invited 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
156 WEST ISTH STREET, NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 











* If You're Short-Handed, 
and Your Work’s Marked RUSH! 





HUNTER 


Electro- 


FAST, 
COPYIST ...  ERRon-Proor 
, , PHOTO-EXACT! 
Work-jammed offices SEE 


lezal and engineering 
departments all over the country arfe 
learning to let Electro-Copyist handle the 
paper-work in half the time—learning 
that there’s no simpler, better, more fe 
liable way of reproduction than with 
Electro-Copyist’s photo-copying method. 
It can’t make a mistake! Copies instantly 
anything typed, printed, drawn or photo 
graphed—picture-perfect! Blueprints, tra¢- 
ings, data sheets, briefs, that ordinarily 
waste so much vital time can now 

copied in a matter of seconds with efi- 
cient, economical Electro-Copyist. It has 
no lens—needs no darkroom—anyone can 
work it! Write today for free literature 
showing models to fit your purpose! 


HUNTER ELECTRO-COPYIST, !n 


490 S. Warren St., Syracuse, N. Y 
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/e « o eo FRIDEN FULL AUTOMATIC CALCULATORS, 


when applications to obtain deliveries have 


been approved by the War Production Board. 
FRIDEN Simplicity of operation combined 
with Productive High Speed Figure Work make 
these fully automatic calculators the solution of 
the problem created by the critical shortage of 
competent clerical help. Phone or write your 
local FRIDEN Representative for information. 





FRIDEN 


ale in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 


Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. CALCULATING MACHINE Co., INC. 
CLECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT +¢ SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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Back of Draft Slowdown. . 
From Germany? 


Prentiss Brown, as Price Adminis- 
trator, was confronted the other day 
with threatened mass resignation of 
600 of his principal employes. The is- 
sue concerned transfer of policy-mak- 
ing power to a subordinate whose 
views differed from those of the OPA 
staff. 


x k * 


The proposed new world money unit, 
called Unitas, was created by U.S. 
experts as a counterpart to the new 
money unit, called Bancor, proposed 
by the British experts. Henry Mor- 
genthau, as Secretary of the Treasury, 
is very determined that American in- 
terests be protected in any plan for 
world money stabilization. 


xk * 


President Roosevelt recently made up 
his mind to replace Donald Nelson as 
head of the War Production Board, 
but the man who was asked to take 
his place declined. 


xk *® 


In some of the official conferences on 
postwar adjustment, the view is being 
expressed that Russia will be about 
the only victor who can accept repara- 
tions from Germany after this war. 
The reason is that Britain and U.S. 
will only be building up a competitor 
if they insist upon receiving large 
quantities of goods from Germany, 
and will run into objections from do- 
mestic manufacturers. 


x «x * 


Adolf Berle is the American official 
who is pressing hardest for creation of 
some new world mechanism to con- 
trol the relative values of currencies 
in the postwar period. Many other 
American officials insist that any 
money-stabilization plan must be pre- 
ceded by a trade-stabilization plan. 


a ae 


Delegates and delegations will come 
cold to the international food confer- 
ence that is being scheduled as the 
first of a series of peace problem con- 
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ferences. This country’s principal food 
experts, from Vice President Wallace 
down to Department of Agriculture 
experts, know next to nothing about 
plans for the conference, for which no 
real spadework has been done. 


se = ©@ 


New purge of New Dealers from the 
War Production Board is on the in- 
sistence of the military and is ac- 
cepted as a tip-off that Army-Navy 
have won their long fight for a domi- 
nant voice in policies of that agency. 


x * * 


Inside word has it that Henry Wal- 
lace, and not James Byrnes or Justice 
W. O. Douglas, very probably is to be 
second man on any fourth-term ticket. 


2 2 @ 


Judge Marvin Jones, of the Office of 
Economic Stabilization, will head the 
American delegation to the food con- 
ference. Paul Appleby, Under Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, will be one of the 
four other delegates for this country. 


ee = @ 


The slight April slow-up in the rate 
of draft inductions traces back to the 
successes of German submarines. Ship 
sinkings have forced some adjustment 
in the schedule for moving men over- 
seas, with the result that trained men 
are backing up in this country. 


x * * 


Leo Crowley, as Alien Property Cus- 
todian, is being very careful to keep 
politicians out of the high-paying jobs 
that are available in the German- 
Italian-Japanese owned and _ con- 
trolled companies in this country. 
Louis Johnson, former Under Secre- 
tary of War, is the only former official 
whose name appeagp as a major offi- 
cial in one of the big companies now 
controlled by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. 


x * * 


The United States Treasury had no 
intention of publishing its world 


WMO. 








No Reparations 
Revolt Over OPA Policy 


money plan when it did. The publics. 
tion was forced by a leak in Londo, 
followed by the quick release of th 
British plan. Officials are wonderin, 
whether the British didn’t want Ope: 
discussions as soon as possible. 


xk * 


Officials returning from Trinidad ty 
stories of Army shipments of grap. 
fruit to troops on that island whi; 
grapefruit trees are being cut dow 
there because of oversupply, and ¢ 
coffee being shipped from U.S. t 
Trinidad while coffee is grown on th 
island. 


x & @ 


Labor leaders William Green ani 
Philip Murray were the only outsider 
who had a clear tip-off on the Prey. 
dent’s plan to announce a change ir 
wage and price-rise policy. Shortly x. 
fore the President acted, they cam 
out for a policy of lowering of price 
as a substitute for raising of wage: 


x * * 


Next big job of James Byrnes, « 
Economic Stabilizer, is to try to pre. 
vent big loopholes from appearing ir 
the President’s latest order aimed 
stabilizing wages and prices. It re 
mains to be seen whether Mr. Byrne 
can get his ideas over at the Office o/ 
Price Administration and in the Wa 
Labor Board. 


x «tk 


Order against Army officers runnin 
for public office traces back to a tt 
port, credited by some Cabinet ofi- 
cers, that party leaders are looking ove 
the field of military heroes for possibk 
candidates to enter the 1944 cam 
paign. 
ee: @& f 


A committee of Congress is arouse 
over activities of Department of Ag 
riculture employes in suffport of ¢ 
proposal to appropriate $100,000, 
for incentive payments to farmefs 
One committee member received 
identical telegrams backing the meas 
ure from three different employes. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
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ITO YOUR COUNTRY— BUY U. S. WAR BONDS 
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There is no retreat in quality for this veteran 
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THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 








NEWS Both 86.8 Proof - BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. Copyright 1942, Schenley Import Corporation, New York 
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DON’T say: “Whatacute little DON’T say: “Oh, see all the DON'T say: “He didn’t say, 
boat!” Don’t speak patronizingly gobs!” Don’t call sailors “gobs.” but...” Don't gossip about where 
of a Navy man’s ship—and don't To them, it is far from a compli- your Navy man’s ship has gone, 
ever call it a “boat.” (In the Navy, mentary term—and how men in the Anything you say will be blamed 
a boat is a small vessel like a life- Navy hate it! DO call Navy men on him. DO follow the Navy cus. 


beat.) Do remember that a Navy “sailors.” That’s what they are, and tom,which is—if you Pewatles d where 


man is very proud of his ship! thatis what they all like to be called. he is—to say: “He’s gone fishing.” 


remember > | 
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(PRPS, CLE 5 ARE FIRST IN THE SERVICE 
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The basages cigarette with men in 
the Navy, Coast Guard, Army, and 
Marines is Camel. (Based on actual 
sales records in Ship’s Service Stores, 
Ship’s Stores, Canteens, Post Ex- 


changes, and Sales Commissaries.) 


VER notice how careful a Navy 

man is about his appearance? 
Details like polished buttons, shined 
shoes, neatly pressed uniforms — 
they’re important in the Navy. 

Notice, too, the Navy man’s choice 
of a cigarette. Like the men in all the 
other services, the Navy man’s favor- 
ite is Camel. 

And with millions of men and women 
behind them here at home—it’s the 
same! They appreciate Camel's rich 
flavor that holds up pack after pack 

.and Camel’s extra mildness. 


THE |[ ZONE 


— where cigarettes are judged 
The “T-ZONE”—Taste and Throat—is the proving ground 


for cigarettes. Only your taste and throat can decide which 
cigarette tastes best to you...and how it affects your throat. 
en don the experience of millions of smokers, we believe 
Camels will suit your “T-ZONE” to a “T.” 





